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Vor 46, No. — NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FPRBRUALY 22, 1866, 
_exonen ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. | ESTABLISHED 4 


COLUMN. 


READY TO-DAY. $3.00 a Year. 
THE BROADWAY 
No, 7. For March, 


CONTENTS : 


~ 


-. BREAKSPEARE, on = FORTUNES OF AFREE LANCE. 
By the Author "of ‘ Livingstone.” a jull page 
illustration. 


. LONDON NEWSPAPER. By Henry Sedley, Editor of 
“The Round Table.’ — 


WOMEN’S NOVELS. 


THE STORY OF ee ae LIGHT. A Poem, By Tom Hood. 
With a full page ill 


ae 


-- 9 


a 


NEW YORK THEATRES. By Molyneux 8t. John. Part iL 


. PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. By Francis Turner Pal- 
grave. Part IL 


oa 


= 


WALL STREET AND AMERICAN FINANCE. By Robert 
Tomes. With an illustration. 


[4 


to xxi. 


= 


CHANGE, A Poem. By Dora Greenwell. 


MEN OF THE TIME: A Dictionary of Seininpeeen o—-. 
taining Biographical Notices of Eminent Characters o 
sexes Seventh Edition, revised and brought down to ‘a 
oy time. Thick 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 860 pages, 


This Edition has becn thorough! “— y and brought down to 
the present time. In its pre on the aim of the work—as 
explained In former impressions—has been votendily kept in view 
namely: to furnish in as compact a form as possible s series of 
biographical eket of t living characters in all parts of 
the civilized world. Its plan has been materially “tee by 
the addidon of two entirely new features—the first, a 
sumed names, which will enable the reader at once cn onee “"< 
authorship of any volume pub‘ished with only initials or a 
pseudonym affixed. The second, a ical ladex, contain- 
ing the dates of birth and death of eminent characters who have 
passed away, and a reference to the edition of this work, in which 
their biograpby is to be found. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


Tas DEAN’S Saas. ee ee = an te ow of Canter- 
bury’s Essays on the Queen’s me 
Moon. Fifth Edition, Sma ne, Ce Chath, a $1 7%. 


In this Edition there will be found a poston on sapeete 
parallelisms between in the Dean of Cante: 
bury’s “ Queen’s ” and certain passages by an cartier 
writer on the tame sub: 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. 


Collected from the published writings of Arthur Penrhyn 
loth alae topo = of Westminster. Crown 8yo., extra 
0% 


~ “A wamee of fe Regge po in themselves for oer of 

ug’ DT useful as -p to ularise 
= ers otone or the wont ecbebuated 2 — aun” 
—~ is nn 


HOW TO 8TUDY THE NEW ome 1 Tas Eristizs 
{Pinst Section.) By cay Alford, D., Dean of Canter- 
e 


bury, 16mo., Cite $1 7%. 
resol The Relipes of Pulte ime este Bae AtthOr | it 
ee 


*,* Any of the above works will 
on Feceipt of price by the Publishers. 2 ath Postage paid 


By William 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 4 SONS, 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By F.C. Burnand. Chapters xvi. che 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
Publish 
I. 
THE MILITARY HISTORY 
or 
ULYSSBS 8. GRANT, 
From April, 1861, to April, 1865, 
By Apam Bapgav, 


Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the General- : Brevet Briga- 
dier-General United States Arm 


With Portrait and Numerous ae 580 pages. 
Price $4.00. 
: KI. 
NAPOLEON AND BLUOHBBSER. 
An Historical Romance. 
BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


TRANSLATED By Francis JORDAN. 

One Volume, 8yo. Illustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
“In the last chapters of the work the author takes us to 
France, and depicts in the most thrilling manner the momentous 
events that led to Napoleon’s first abdication. The Emperor, | © 
Josephine, Maria Louisa, the King of Rome, of whom the author 
presents a portrait of surpassing La ty; ‘the marshals 


Volume 1. 


and statesmen of the first rinces and generals of 
flushed with vietory-— under our in 
a number of drawn with so ekili on 


down the voluiie, we must admit that we have not only 
tory, but have, as it were, seen and heerd the leading actors of 
one of the most important. and interesting periods.’’ 


D. Appleton & Oo. have just published new editions of the 
following Works, by the same Author; 

THE puree JOSEPHINE. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper cover, $1.50; 

cloth 

NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. An Historical 


Romasce. With eight cree Designs. l vol, 8vo. Paper 
covers, $1 50; cloth $2.00. 


THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. l vol, 8vo. Illuctrated. 
Paper covers, $1.50; cloth $2.00. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON, 1 vol., 8vo. Paper 


covers, $1.50; cloth, $2 00. 

JOSEPH IL. AND HIS COURT. 1 vol, 
$150 cloth $2.00. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIs COURT. 
434 pages. Clotb, $2.00. 


vo. Pseper covers, 


1 vol., 12mo, 


Farenps. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 
TOE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HI8 FAMILY. 1 vol., 8vo. 
lilustrated. Paper covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.00 

LOUISA OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES. 1 vol, 8vo. Illus- 
trate). Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2.00. 

et Vill. AND CATHARINE PARR, 


} yol., 12mo. Cloth 


1 1 
A BUGGESBSTIVE 
COMMENTARY ON ST. LUEBZ. 


br Rev. W. H. VAN DOREN, or Curcago. 
2 Volumes, Crown 8vo, containing Twelve Hundred Pages. 


These volumes have received the warmest commendations 
from clergymen of every denomination in ~ eebii where they 


BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCL ; or Faepenice THE Great and His 


.E. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry business—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
4 splendid selectionzof 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 

FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 

STERLING SILVER WARE, &., &c.,, 

andto Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
‘the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


ECLECTIC MACAZINE 


oF 
FORBIGN LITHRATURE, 
SELECTED FROM 

















London Quarter'y, Revue des Deux paoeem, 
British Quarterly, London @ocie' 

a! British Review, 8t. Paul’ 

P Science Review, Cornhill ‘tin 

§ starday Review, raser’s Magazine, 
Westminster Review, elsure . 
Chambers’ Journal, ‘emple Bar, 

Art Journai, London Review. 








We have also arranged to secure choice selections from the 
ag and Caer Continental Periodicals, translated 
especially for the the Ecizoric, to add to the variety and value of 
6 WO! 


Each number is embellished with one or more Fring Stee. En- 
GRaViINGs—portraite of eminent men, or illustrative of important 
historical eveute, 


_ 
SPLENDID PREMI°M FOR 1868. 


Every new subscriber to the E.zcric for 1868, paying $5 in ad- 
vance, wil receive either of the following beautiful chromo oil 
paintings ©“ BASEET OF PEACHES, 

Bize, 9x 11; 
PIPER AND NUT CRACKERS, 
Bize, 7x 8. 


The a ove are exict a of ae = oll paintings, and are 
executed by Paano & Co. hest style of the ats or, in 
om of them, we will ~¥ y cdier of our Fine Steel EB engravings, 

ASHINGTON aT VALLBY Foros, RETURN FROM Makxker, BuN- 
DAY MORNING. 

Terms of the Electic; 

Single sree: 45 cte.; one copy, one year; $5 00; two copies, 

one year, $9 Ou; five copies ,one year, 00, 
Address W. H. BiDWELL, 
3 Beekman St., Rew York, 


THE NEW ECLECTIC MACAZINE. 


The March number of this Popular Magazine, Published by 
Turnbull and Murdoch, New York and Baltimore, is now for sale 


at all the Bookstores. 
CONTENTS. 


I. Household service— Frazer's Magazine. 
li. Fag Victim—A sited Tennyson, 
IiL. The Woman’ . ington The Author of “John Halifas, 
Gentleman. 
IV. Anarchy and Authority—7he Cornhill ba pga 
V. Robin aod Maggie—Macmillians M. 
VI. The Recreative Use of Literature— Pall vail Mall Gazette. 
VII. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member—A Trollope, 
VIIL. “Kece Homo”— The Right Hon. W. &. 
1X. The Care and og | ager. Development of the ” Lethetic 


“ ed. 
XI. Recent Publications—Publishers’ List. 
XIL Miscellany—Our Eachanges. 
XIIL. Editorial. 


Offices, 49 Lexington St., Baltimore, 
37 Walker St., New York. 








have only recently appeared. Th blished for the 
first time in this country. 


We append a few Extracts from the Opinions of the Bng- 





lish Press. 
To our La Poedom, eee 3 ay amr Scripture Readers 
ool T it is e —(Bap- 


and Sunday 
tist Messenger. 

t is com and suited to this hard workin e. 
: i pact, & 2g¢e.— 
This is an excellent idea, admirably worked out.—/ Wesleyan 


We think so favourably of this work, that we have -L. t it 
under ~ -_> ecmtimamaniiaraaa reams private.—[Pres' 


This is a remarkable book, and if ever there was & multum 
parvo it is in this Commentary.—(|The Independent, London. 
NEARLY READY. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Price 35 cemts each, 





TO BOOK-BUYERS. 

Cotalogue No. 6 of Srertine New anv OLD Booxs, including 
many Cugious axD Scarce Booxs—with the prices affixed—re 
cently published, and will be forwarded free to any address 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 506 Broad- 
way, New York. 


REDE’S—NEW WEDDING CA 
GG S868 or or 872 BROADWAY, 








BREDE’S 
oa THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELO 
688 or $72 BROADWA 


RED Drees e ILLUMINATED 
G'* we-NOnOenAmS a war. 


MESS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 

















416 Broome Street, New York. 





Bent free by mail on receipt of price. 


HALIFAX, N. 8. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 













months. 
Gites es Cut Eutew. ATALANTA......Captain Pinkham, from New York, Mar. 
aor ta: 1) w Yor ar. 
PALMYRA..... -leaves New York .... Wednesday, Feb. * Pk aR ar ro 4 Glesdell, sod ad York, April 4. 
CUR. . cas ceslenes Rew Zork ... 4 - oe men cr WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, April 18. 
SOs NOW York 2. Wedmeedae? Maria; | ., Tbeelegant British ron Steamship ATALANTA, willleave Pier 
on ‘aren ow feck... Welunden en = See eet a SS Ee, eee ng given, 10 
. sees = re Ww é taken an 0" oO hike en, 
JAVA......++-++-leaves New York..,. Wednesday, April 1. Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amster end Denki J 
Chief Uabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage.... ..830 For ¢ apply to noer. N. CLARK, 2% Broadway. 
TO PARIS. For freight apply at 54 South Street. 
Payable in gold. i 


Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
s igned therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





S™™ TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
IngLAND). The Inman Line, under covtract with the United | t 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BEVERY SATURDAY, and 
EVERY ALTERNATE TUESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


Geo: 


i 


PAYABLE PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

Finer CaBin .......+.4+ $100 00 | Srumracz ............. $80 
Do t -.105 00 Do. to London....35 00 

Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris....... 45 


uesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 


re T 
$90, G : “reseage, 50, payable in currency. 


Rates o' ilo pane from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 


Passengers also forwarded to Ha’ Hamb Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. - “ie “~ 

passage from Liverpoo! or Queenstown, 84 

— can be bought here by persons —— for their 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 








he | at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consis of the of 
FRANCE.... Grace...... . 8,512 tons, 
ENG Capt. Thompson 450 “ 
THE Soome.- “ 
HELV Capt, Cutting. sa 
N.... ay ee * 





DEN 

PENNSYLVANIA... Capt. lowk... 
VIRGINIA ...Capt. Prowse... 
weaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 
The size of al] these Steamships admits of very 


o’elock M., 
i) Stat 


currency. ener Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 


Leaves tal February ii at at 3 o'clock P. 
Leaves SATU RDAY, February 29h, at 3 o’cloc’ 





—UConnecti 
yeaonene 


Railroad an 
00 AND THE “west, without change of 


one evening train. 


THE ALBION, 














LONDON. AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Passage to London direct, %110, $75, and $50, 





FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS recon 
MONTGOMERY mas Lyon, ppemanees. 


Isaac Sees Syne. 
For freight or passage, —s agmnt coemmmotations, CEP 
gen es 


OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 
Through passage tickets given over the Central R. R. of 


and Atlantic and Gulf R. R., Florida, to all points in the 
or, at lower rates than any other line. 


HUNTSVILL 


nte 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 

at Hampton Junction with the Delawar 

—— road, and at Easton with the Lenig Vall 
connections, forming a — line to PI URG 





GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE 
BY THIS LINS 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one change of cars, 
Winrer ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Novy. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 


6.30 a. m., for Easton, seem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 
esbarre, Mahano City, 

8.30 A.M., Way T for’ Flemington, Junction, Stroudsburg, 

Water Gap, Scranton, Pittaton, Kingston, Great Bend, &c. 

‘ast Line for Eas 


HOURS SAVED 


uis, connect 
with Northern Central and Phtiad’iphia and 
Railroad for a and the Oil ae. Connects at dence 
with D Western Railroad. Palace 
Sleeping Care heanat from few York to Chi 

12 m. for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chank, Wilkesbarre, 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, Columbia, L Lancaster, &c. 
3.00 p. m.—for Somerville. 
‘ p. m.—for Easton. 

5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, 

Gaemn, Reading, ge) 
at Harrisburg wit 


ng at 





Bethlebem, Mauch 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
trains for Williameport, Erie, &c. 





in 


Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are and the rates lower than any other line. 

on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are ry to parties wishing to prove ay the pas- 


Bejan their trends from > Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
here in currenc: 


y- 
Dra issued at the lowest rates of y= oe for any amount, 
any Bank in Great Britain and Irelan 
+~~4 New York to otEERAGE, or  - re 
, $100 Kova AL EERAGE, $25, Currency. 
‘ht or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices or Tas Com- 
aay TF and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 


AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Wex.y Ling or Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


Britain std Ireland, ‘or the Coutlagn payable in an fG 
Britain oe or the Continent of Europe, Foyt A 
west rates. For further particulars apply to 
Taravenn BROTHERS, & U0., 

86 South St. or 23 Groadwav. N. Y, 


NORTH GERMAR LLOYD. 
AM BETWEEN NE 


iW YORE p= BR 
via SOUTHAMPTON anes: 


The Screw STSAMERS OF THs NorTH Gunman LLOYD run 
regularly between New R sw Bremen, and Sout “4 
eee ee : Mol ¥ uthampton, carry 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTOUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW VWORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
an of By = hs New Yore ro Brewery, Lemnos, 

Ls ae ee 


bin, 6120, | ery Ce 82; 
take 

ri Ee a 

du puteaniniienataeerten to each vessel. 
All letters must pase through the Post office. 

lt SE f lath be those of the Company will be 


For 
ranr, 57 
of the Compan: 








ht to ue, Lenten and Hull, for which 


Bills of will 
P of Loins eews not be delivered before goods are 


and Bremen atthe 


tr Bpecie taken to Havre, Southam 
owest rates. For eight or bamage atte 


‘ P 
falo without 


Sleeping cars to Pit:sburg. 
510 p. m., for 8om e ond Flemington. 
545 p.m., “for Junction and intermediate stations, 
4 4 p. n., for Somerville, 

.m., Western Exp: Deens—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
gers urg, Pittsbu a the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts tsburg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New sag Foot of iierts Spent, N. R., at No, 
1 Astor House, at 271 

Greenwich 8t., and at principal He ge 


H P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave — foot of Chambers St., Payonia Ferry: 
8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, 


RICKER, Superintendent. 


and intermediate Stations, 





Sunpar Trams —830 A.M. Wa 1 Ae 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Ex 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamacca and all points 
11.00 P.M. tor Paterson and Port Jervis. 

Express Traine run thro 


al) Southern and 





Broadway, "No. 16 


Buffalo, Salamanca, 


On Wednesday sighs a Theatre Train at 12.00 ¢” clock, for Suffern 


rain for Otisville—12.00 M 
ey tor Dunkirk 
est and South— 


ugh to Salamanca Dunkirk and But. 
Cy —— and in direct connection witb 


estern 
Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 


THE 


AMERICAN TEA 


Established i861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day ption, and therefore organized 
Taz Great American Tes Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
| ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these ries at the llest ible price. 
To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur 
chaser sells it to the Speculafor in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent, 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. . 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these sient profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small ission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, Consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upa 
club, The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts pi ona 
list, and when the club is complete, send it I us by ao At 

we will put each pays ares 8 in separate peckages, Pw phe 
the name upon them, with the cost, -, there n be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each 0 Dm Feng what he 
orders, and no more. The cost o m, the members 
of the club can divide equitably San ag Garmansioes. 

The funds to y for the ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the cxaveniense of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to * collect on delivery."’ 
on manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i" 
paper March 30th.) 

After the first clab, we send blanks, 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tea Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teag from us may confidently rely a 
tting them ure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
Flouse stores to our warehouses. 


GREAT Co. 














The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 
All ‘goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


youre HY80ON [arscn) we $1, $1.10, outs $1.25, per Ib. 


Dapkirk and all points West and South. 
$30 A.M. Way Trala, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta-| WITED BLACK & G “ ete ba om. 
10.00 A.M. Express Mail, Buffalo, Selaman JAPAN, %0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.35 per : 
. mM. poe ¥ . 4 Bo -% ca, Dunkirk, and al OOLONG Binsti, ae 
3.30 P.M, Woy Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. ENGLISH B [Green |, Sbe. ‘AST [B sen fh ny ba Kg od, 
4.30. P.M. Way Express A topping “ — s soseien, Turn- BS - h $1, $1. 10, be ee) 
er’s, an ions west o! 
Sounh eG el eU POWDER [Green] 81 25, best $1.50 
Hy 60 a Wa: itt for my = and intermediate Stations. COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
lor 
sa, Quakink, and ail points South and West “| GROUND COFFEE, %c., 25c., 30c., S5e., best 40c. per pound. 
6.00 P.M. Way Train for 8a and intermediate Stations, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
ali tS ge ey age ey 
“ww we w 
this Train Bleeping ¢s will run through to cin. price ot 30c. per Ib., and warrant it to give perfect sa’ ‘t 4 
eT ‘Train, Daly fer the West. qn he in $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
Also Way Trains for Bo Passaic and Pate , 
ean ban 130 ey bir 400, ry - trot “ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


No. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 

No. (5 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord &t. 
No. 133 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ srancues” of 
ee Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full oven pes 


Perfect! as they are Bo@US or ONLY LiTaTions, We have no “ es 
all t Trains. nt Oe ee ae | to use Our name—ard have 10 
oe igh connection with any other ho’ 
Tickets can be obtained at the 8 Offices —241 Broad- 
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Literature. 


ROBIN AND MAGGIE: AN IDYL. 
By R. M. Hovenden. 


° THE RUSTIC LOVER. 
Rob looks on while Maggie works, 
Follows every stitch of sewing ; 
? Robin fidgets, Robin jerks, 
Stammers—“ Now, I must be going.” 
y 
ie with a saucy glance 
r his heart and face a-glowing ; 
0 She'll lead him a pretty dance 
With his—“ Now, 1 must be going.” 
» Robin site till milking-time ; 
Listens to the pigeons cooing, 
o Not a word in prose or rhyme, 
Oaly—* Now, I must be going.” 
La 
Magzgie kilts her linsey-coats, 
IT Such a pair of ankles showing ; 
On those ankles R »bin doats, 
- Yet he seys—* I must be going.” 
rri- Maggie takes the milking-stool, 
has Pail across her shoulder throwing ; 
ery Robin follows, like a fool, 
Vowing still—* I must be going.” 
> Out together in the byre, 
= £ Where the heavy kine are lowing 
anedl Robin’s brain is all a-fire, 
our- Spite of—* Now, I must be going.” 
oun- Maggie’s ear’s against the cow, 
heir Bo bh hands keep the milk a-flowing, 
e of What a chance for Robin now! 
ain Can be say—“ I must be going ?” 
Maggie’s lip begins to pout, 
up @ Pique into vexation growing— 
in in “ Robin, you’re a sheepish lout; 
_ Laddie, sure you're long o’going.” 
On 8 poe 
5 - LATER. 
onfu- Maggie sits beneath a lime, 
at he Where the bees are ever humming ; 
ubers Maggie's true to trysting-time, 
arefis Surely Robin must be coming. 
ne} Robin, not a mile away, 
— Keeps behind the fence demurely ; 
”y Loth to go, afraid to stay, 
ent 2 Yet his heart is with her, surely. 
Maggie plies the knitting-pins, 
. Com- How they flash between her fingers ! 
ne par- Pride and avger, mortal sins, 
Grow apace whi'e Robia liagers. 
a 
fas m Rob, unseen, in ambush stands, 
Wonders who's to wear the stocking ; 
Gaze* on her busy hands, 
r stock, Aud the tiny foot a-rocking. 
hey are . 
in New Maggie drops the knitting down ; 
Crafty Robin hears her sighing : 
After one indignant frown 
Pretty Maggie falls a-crying. 
per Ib 


Robin from his covert slips, 
b. Robin throws ap arm about her; 
Kisses thrice her eyes and lips, 














» Vows he’d rather die than flout her. 
r Ib. 
eat $1.00 Maggie dries her hazel eyes, 
hispers low: “ My heart is aching : 
Rob,” she sighs, “ be trae and wise, 
ILY. Keep and care for what you're taking. 
~ —_ “ Maggie, P've been over-bold, _ 
y By And you thiuvk so, don’t.deny it 
t the low I'll restore you twenty fold” — 
faction. “ No, no, Robin ; there be quiet.” 
sing their — Macmiilan’s Magazine. 
PANY. rep iatetssAG 
ELLEN KENWAY. 
A STORY. 
urth Bt L 
oncord 8t. A sombre autumn evening on the beach at Southaven ; 
where the vast expanse of heaving sea, spread out before the 
little town with its toils and cares and strivings, washes clean 
nonEs” of away all the tamult and passion of a world before it reaches 
or in its far restful pillow against the sky in dim air. The glazed 
a have no water was with dull purple and amber. For the 
eky was save only where the setting suo burned in 
tied elie can tes clouds. Dotted over the sea the 
~ a Le 4 white-sailed stip Sagescenttiy pest Kate the hazy hori- 
_ beget zon, or out of itinto the world, slrange birds, 
d, by sen and @ steamer, just left the wooden pier, has up 
the bright water into foam, leaving a long wake of tur- 
IPANY, ain aeons enlie ane aad 
smoke, that dispersed into wreathing clouds far 
over the town. 
per ae lee ls 1 write, was still None 
Street ionable watering ; now a little witha 
ay A railway, a Chaser of Commerce, a Board of and a 

















Town Council. The railway was then only on paper—in 
fact, the engineer for the new line, Mr. Elsey, with his son 
Henry, had only just completed the survey, and thst emoking, 
puffing steamer, getting smaller in the distance, is taking them 
back into their world of London again after a three months’ 
stay in the little seaside town. 

There are many strollers on the wide sheltering beach, 
many idlers and health-seekere. Away from these, along the 
shore, where it is little frequented, a girl is sitting alone on 
the shingle. You would hardly call her handsome, her fea- 
tures are a little too strongly marked for sculptural beauty, 
perhaps. There are some women whose beauty does not 
strike one all at once; it grows on us. Ellen Kenway was 
one of these. Asshe sits huddled up by the rocks on the 

» you can scarcely judge how dainty and well-formed is 
her h rather small; but you can see she has jet- 
black hair, and large liquid eyes shaded by long lashes, and a 
delicate complexion, usually too pale, but now in a glow al- 
most transparent. 

It is a lovely sight before her. Close to her feet creeps up 
the snowy foam that the wave leaves for an instant on the 
opaque dull bank of shingle, to die away the next, as in a 
dream, intc tremulous threads of trosty silver, which are 
drawn back with the swash of the water, and wound again 
into the salt breast of the great sea. Ellen has taken no note 
of the scene ; her whole thoughts and affections are wound up 
in the heart of Henry Elsey, like the wave threads in the 
ocean, none the leas though believing she had poured out her 
heart’s treasure as uselessly and essly as a vial of pre- 
cious attar wasted on the ground. Her eyes are fixed on the 
distant steamer fading away from her sight like the happiness 
from her life, and as she looks, two big fierce tears grow into 
the dark eyes and glaze them over for a moment, but do not 
fall, She ought to have wept, and let the tears come. They 
would have brought calm, and with it tro. ee = 
for tears clear the mental vision wonderfully at times. But 
with an effort she drove them back to scorch her heart in- 
stead of her eyes. 

Perhaps, if you know the facts Ellen Kenway was in trou- 
ble about, you will be better able to judge of them than from 
the distorted picture her thoughts presented. 

Mr. Elsey was a very popular surveyor in the early 

railroad days, and had made a great deal of money by his 
profession. Although he had brought up his son Heary in 
his own office, he had no intention that he should succeed 
to his connection, for two : first, b he intended 
to retire altogether from money-getting pursuits in a twelve- 
month, and thenceforward to make a gentleman of his 
son, and next, because Henry Elsey was too delicate in 
health to follow any profession whatever, with a prospect of 
success. 
On coming down to ‘Southaven, the surveyor and his son 
made a good many friends among the influential people in- 
terested in the new line. I think Henry Elsey got through 
more picnics, and dinner parties, and musical evenings than 
surveying, during his stay. At all events, a tall, handsome 
young man of two-and-twenty, with good looks, = man- 
ners, and bright prospects, he was in great request, sides, 
Doctor Lorry liked him, and as Doctor Lorry concentrated in 
himself the entire goodwill of the townspeople, that was 
quite enough to make Henry Elsey a general favourite. It 
was at a picnic party he first met Ellen Kenway. He did not 
fall in loye with her at first sight, but he admired her, and was 
fascinated by her, he hardly knew how much, till one day he 
awoke to the conviction that he was very much in love with 
her, and knew no happiness but in Ellen’s society. This 
conviction grew on him; he a frequent visitor at her 
house, till he had avowed his passion, and found it warmly 
returned. 

With Hilen it was different; she loved Henry Elsey before 
the first day they met was over. The Southaven people de 
clared she lost po opportunity of throwing herself in his way, 
aud trying to secure a wealthy match. his is not correct ; 
but that she loved him wildly and jealously was for her peace 
sadly true, She was not a match for him in point of position, 
the Southaven people said, and if by this they meant the po- 
sition that money gives, they were right, for Ellen and her 
sister Lucy were the only children of a deceased clergyman, 
who left their mother nothing but a very small life aunuity 
on which to bring up ber two daughters. But that sbe loved 
Henry Elsey for his money’s sake is a cruel falsehood. She 
would have loved him the same if he had not had a penny in 
the world. 

It was not till the day before they were leaving Southaven, 
that Henry Elsey told his father the state of his feelings to- 
wards Ellen Kenway. Now, Robert Elsey was not an un- 
duly proud man as himself, but he fondly over- 
estimated his son, and his abilities, and the position he ought 
to take in life. A widower, moreover, and lonely in the 
world save his son, he was selfishly fearful lest any one, 
man or woman, should supplant him in that son’s affections. 
He worshipped his son, and knowing that the cankerworm 
of consumption was already undermining his boy’s life, he 
wished to Soop Henry to himself until the end, which he 
knew could not be many years distant ; or, if he could not do 
this, he wished at least to see him make some wealthy match 
as soon as his projected retirement allowed his introduction 
into better society. 

Robert Elsey tried to reason with his son, but found reason 
unavailing egainst passion, and though he tried it long and 
patiently, he was fain at last to contend with his son's wea- 
pon—he too. It was new to Henry, for it was 
the first time he had ever bad angry words from his father, 
and it made him gentler in his pleading, though not less ear- 
nest. Robert Elsey, however, guve as his ultimatum that his 
son should break off the engagement unconditionally, on pain 
of being cut off immediately from present and future evjoy- 
ment of any part of his faiber’s wealth; but that, provided 
he would give his word neither to see Ellen Kenway nor 
write to her for two years, if still desirous to renew the er- 
gagement at the end of that time, he would oppose no further 
hindrance to their union. 

Henry Elsey was not the man to throw off all restraint, to 
rush into the world on his own resources, and carve name, 





with, he had not the Fe gy power. He could suffer better 
than he could do. hen he had reflected a bit, he began to 
that if his father it would take him at least as long 
n to 
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last interview with Ellen Kenway, and told 

though silent, she was unsatisfied. 

and unreason as she did, she would 
ties of ki 
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and kin for her, as she 
him, Thoughtless, or careless rather, 


and fame, and memory to lay at the feet of a wife. To begin | the lL 


of consequences, she believed him cold when he loved as 
deeply if notas madly as she. But Ellen was very quiet, 
dangerously quiet, and kept her thoughts in her heart, and 
they burnt it up. She thought him strangely guarded in his 
reference to the time when the two years’ probation should 
be past, and she doubted his sincerity. She did not know he 
feared to raise his own hopes, much less hers, about a time 
which, for aught he knew, might find his head pillowed on 
the sod instead of on his Ellen's breast. He left her promis- 
ing so far to jesuitise his promise to his father as to write a 
note once & month to her sister Lucy, aa a token that he 
wus letag and faithful to Ellen so long as he continued to 
write. 


If Ellen had known what he felt when he had carried away 
with him the feelings he would not exhibit before her, if Ellen 
night, and beard hls fansiouste ory for srength to entre end 
night, an passionate r si to jure 
for life to last till he could make her his wife, she would not 
now be sitting in trouble upon the , pressing handfuls 
of sand between her hot fingers till the pebbles make the 
blood come, and crying to berself, ‘‘ 1 would give my soul for 
that man’s love.” 

It is a bad case when doubt takes possession of a woman's 
heart. A man will reason it out; women don’t as a rule. 
They nurse it and keep it warm till it festers into distrust. It 
was mistaken kindness in Henry Elsey not to have told her 
that gloomy forebodings about his own life made him so 
quiet and reserved at their parting, while Ellen, m 
the flush on his cheek for that of health, did not know of 
anxiety. So that, when she turned over in her mind all that 
had passed between them twain, she n to doubt whether 
Henry Elsey had not been trifling with her love, and after 
amusing himself with her heart for a few months, bad not 
sought the most merciful mode of ending a tie that was 
getting troublesome by talking of a broken en 
with a two years’ silence, so that the whole weight of the 
— might not come at once, but her love die a lingering 


Perhaps she had been too eager, had craved too much 
for his love at first, had led him farther than he intended, 
until what he might have meant as a passing diversion 
had become irksome because serious, and needful to be 
stopped. It was this thought that made the flerce tears 
grow in her eyes for an instant, till pride drove them back 
to her heart. 

ri 


I do not think Ellen ever expected he would keep his word 
about the letters to her sister very long—only long enough to 
—_ the bg Ed to her. mg J am, a“ few ee | 

passed ing letters to Lucy for en's 

each note much shorter and more guarded (colder “Ellen 
thought), I believe she was quite prepared for the time that 
came and brought no letter at all, and that grew from month 
to month till near a ~~ elapsed with no letter, no news, no 
token from him she loved so dear. She found out that Hi 
Elsey had left London and gone away, somewhere abroad it 
was said, but she could learn no other tidings about him. In- 
deed, as things had turned out so much as she had feared 
when she sat that autumn evening on the shore and watched 
him carried away from her in the little steamer, Ellen t 
to have raked out the embers of the fire that still in 
her breast with nothing to feed upon but her heart, and let 
the flame die out, But there are fires that burn in earthen 
temples like those that glow on Parsee altars, and never 
fe out till the broken lamp itself is taken away to the 
Tower of Silence. Smothered fire, even, will break out 
again, sometimes after long intervals, like the flames of 
the fire-spirits of the gloomy caverns of the earth, that 
even the superimposed mass of an Etaa or a Vesuvius will 
not keep down. 

Ellen never blamed Henry Elsey. Had she done so she 
might soon have seared the wound in her heart, and it would 
bave healed and left at most a scar. Though she was hope- 
lessly convinced be bad only amused himself with her, it 
never occurred to her to complain of man’s making a plaything 
of so brittle and precious a toy as a woman's heart. She 
blamed herself for thinking of him and for loving him, and 
beside that, nothing but the cruel necessity that made her go 
On loving bim helplessly. 

Time is a gene nurse, and soothes and softens down most 
strong feelings of good and evil, and it quieted Ellen, until the 
fire seemed to die out. It withdrew from all its outposts and 
sacrificed all its advanced tr order to concentrate 
itself in one smouldering corner of ber beart, as a band of in- 
surgents, beaten in d@sultory warfare, will take up their abode 


in secret mountain fastnesses, from which p g will ever 
dislodge them. 
By-and-by care came, and trouble to the Ken The 


local bank in Which Mr. Kenway’s annuity bad been pur- 
chased failed, paying only a dividend of five shillings in the 
pound, and leaving the family thenceforth in receipt of only 
a fourth of their previous humble income, Their thight be 
enough still to keep their mother from want ; but it was clear 
they must leave their peat little home for lodgings, and that 
both the girls must seek some way of earning their owa live- 
lihood. Lucy, the meeker spirit of the two, at once de- 
termined on seeking a situation as qavereen one wey oan 
succeeded in obtaining one through the help of fr El- 
len thought she should be at least able to support herself 
by giving masnee % susie in which she was no mean pro- 
ficient. went to Doctor Lorry to ask his advice on the 
subject. 

ever there was a genuine, good, kind-hearted man in the 
world, Doctor Lorry of Southaven was one. He was alwa. 
helping some one with advice, or moncy, or a cheery w 
and his advice aud bis pleasant words did as much good as 
his nen. OS ysic. He was by common con- 
sent the general aut of the littletown. He knew every- 
boty’: Sache Soe Se ee it, too, where a helping 
one was ; and yet he very uously minded his own. 
There was only one other doctor in Southaven then ; 
when Doctor nearly ruined his 
at the outset, it was he who set bim on his legs again, and 
lent him capital without and got him appointed to 

, and recom: him patients. Doctor Lorry 

was by no means 4 rich man, and yet he never wanted money 
to do good with. He never seemed to have any» money 
fact, unless it was wanted to help some one else, He had 
been an intimate friend of Ellen’s father, and always a wel- 
come visitor at her mother’s house since her father’s death. 
But then he was welcome everywhere. Thero never was a 
doctor 20 welcome, in sickness or in health, as Doctor Lorry. 


ysician 
the Southa’ would bave aid for 
toot oe Silesie. and coooneahas, thwes Olltgsts te heel 
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.Elien Ken had never lost the half-wondering awe and 
‘whlch she regarded him ever since, as 8 Wile 
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child, he used to take her on his knee and say, with a smile] It has only lately seemed hard to me to think of passing away 
before which infantine disorders quailed in despair, “ And how | from the earth without knowing the sweetness of a wife’s 
is yf little friend to-day?” She thought him so wise then,|love. I do not ask you to crush out all the old memories of 
and found him so good and genuine as she grew up, that she| your heart. 


always reverenced him. 

I should not like to say Doctor Lorry was atidyman. But 
then he had never been married. As became rushing in from 
his surgery to see Ellen, with the sleeves of a shabby coat 
turned back, and his black clothes all dusted over with white 
powder, he was not that, certainly. But he was such a busy 
man, alwaysinahurry. He had always just “ been some- 
where, and was going somewhere else in ten minutes.” Nor 
had he a single handsome feature under his shaggy grey hair 
—that he used himself to say wore out a hair-brush in a fort- 
night in the vain endeavour to subjugate it—to afford excuse 
for a complimeat on his appearance. He was only a straight- 
grown, square-headed man of five-and-forty, with the cheeriest 
voice and the frankest smile to light up his large plain face 
into the reverent beauty of good looks. 

“ My dear Miss Kenway,” he said Penting, but laughing fa- 
tigue to scorn, “I’ve been up all night and busy all day, and 
am offin ten minutes to Chillingworth, and I shall not be 
home till evening. I know all you have ye say, and | con- 
sider yours a very favourable case—a littie low, perhaps, but 
we'll soon pick that up; only music-leasons won't do, it’s like 
physic to me to hear of it. Now,” he continued, “do you 
think your dear mother would give me a bit of supper to- 
night when I get back? You won’t mind if I tell you I’ve 
just sent some birds to Mrs. Kenway, will you? Now, don’t, 
there’s a dear gir), think lam presuming on the loss of that 
little bit of money of yours. Nothing of the kind. The fact 
is, people will send me birds and — to that extent that I 
tremble to think I have at this bl moment enough game 
in the house to transport half-a-dozen poachers. I don’t 
know what to do with it, And there’s one of those advertis- 
ing wine merchants just sent me a lot of bottles as samples. I 
“ take wine till evening; so, good-bye, Bliss Kenway, I’m 
off. 

He was not a polite man, you see. This was his abrupt 
way always; for he seemed to be locally omniscient, and knew 
all about people, and if he had a fault as a doctor, it was that 
he would never let a patient indulge in that lugubrious relief 
which the sick enjoy of detailing, with morbid relish, the na- 
ture and symptoms of their complaint. His jovial smile 
seemed to recognise a ailment, moral or physical, at a 

lance as an old acquaintance; and he would tell you he 

new all about you, and all about your disorders, and didn’t 
want to hear you talk, and then and talk so fast himself 
that it was a mercy he didn’t. Then, before you could reply, 
he would catch up his bat and talk himself out of the room, 
and talk himself down-stairs, and you would hear his voice 
talking against the front door till it slammed him out into the 
street, and you began to wonder how ever he knew what was 
the matter with you, 

At nine o’clock the doctor bustled ia to sup with Mrs. Ken- 
way—off his own game and his own wine—and he chattered 
away all supper time so blithely, that Mrs. Kenway and her 
daughter caught some of his humour, and would have hardly 

for the moment, even if they had thought, that they 
were nearly penniless and knew not where to turn in the fu- 

ture. And after supper Doctor Lorry insisted on having a 

sample of the music-lessons Elien was talking about, and then 
he would sing, and make her accompany him. 

“Now, Miss Kenway,” he said when she had done, “I 

be going; I have a broken leg and a measies to see to- 


must 
night, but music-teaching won't do for you. Now you are 


prescribed for. And, ob, by the way, my dear Mrs, Kenway, 
what a fortunate thing for Southaven this railway is. Property 
is fetching fabulous prices about your part. Now, you are 
thinking of poring sone cottage; there, I know all about it, 
you know, and I suppose you will sell it, and directly 
you do you will have that little rascal of a Guyatt down 
on you to snap it up for a song. Now 1 don’t want to take 
advantage, but if you will give me the first offer of it you'll 
do me a great favour—you will indeed. I'll get it valued 
for you; well, Guyatt shall value it if you like; so we'll 
consider that settled.” And Doctor Lorry went out and 
they heard him wishing them “ good-night” from the pas- 


Next morning early he went and fixed that “ little rascal 
Guyatt,” an estate agent and valuer, who by the way was as 
good a friend as the doctor had in Southaven. 


“ Can’t stop a minute, my dear fellow ; but just go down this 
morning and value Mrs, Keaway's house for me, and get the 


conveyance drawn up atonce, I think property 1s looking 
up here, owing to the railway. You'll just value it at nine 
hundred pounds, and get it transferred sharp before somebody 
outbids me, do you see?” 

“My dear doctor, that won't do; why, it is not honestly 
worth more than——” 

“ Nonsense, Guyatt, your liver is outof order. I'll send you 
& pill and draught whea I get home; but you get this done at 


once, and don’t tell everybody else my business. I mean to 


make money out of it.” 


I believe he led Mrs. Kenway toe suppose he was thinking of 


selling the cottage and garden to a hotel company as soon as 
the line was opened, and. 

bargain. At all events, he told her that he could do nothing at 
all with it for some time to come, and insisted on her remain- 
ing for the present as his tenant. 

From that time Doctor Lorry became a frequent visitor at 
Mre. Kenway’s, and grew very fond indeed of hearing more of 
Ellen’s music-lessons, as he called her pianoforte plying. 
And one day Doctor Lorry asked Ellen to be his wile. 
Although til lately she had never t of him at all as a 
lover, and only respected him asa dear, kind friend, Ellen had, 
with her woman’s foresight, detected some time before the 
meaning of the doctur's continuous visits. But though she 
knew beforehand what was coming, she was still unpre- 

with an answer. She loved Henry Elsey, faithful or 
aithless, with all her heart. She did not love Doctor Lorry. 
though she reverenced him for his kindliness of heart and 
his goodness to everybody. She even half doubted if his 
ay oan was not dictated in some sort by a wish to benefit 
er family, as part of bis scheme of univeral benevolence, 
- _ for her own sake. She wronged him here in her 
oughts. 

She told Doctor Lorry frankly of her love for Henry Elsey, 
and that she feared she could never love him as he ved 
for his goodness to her mother, to her, and toe body else; 
that she loved him as a kind, dear friend, but that he deserved 
a noble, true-hearted wife when he did , and not a fool- 
ish girl, who could never be to hi . 

“ My dear Miss Kenway,” he said, “I feel I ask to be 

vantage. 
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my wile undera isad 
doubt you feel under some fancied obligation to me about any 
little trifles I mag bane done for your mother. Believe me 
truly, I had no thought of aski to be my wife then, or 


It is aad to kill the scent of a dried flower. Ido 
not ask from you the love you could give Henry Elsey. But 
if you can only think of me in the light of a husband, I am 
sure you will do your duty to me as a wife, and 1 love you as 
Take time to decide, Ellen, and 
” and he kissed her on the forehead as he had 
done when she was 4 little child, and went ou. 

Ellen consulted with her mother, and laid her heart bare 


I can love no other woman. 


“J cannot love him, mother,” she said. 
wife, I love Henry Elsey, and him only.” Her mother knew 
that all their future depended on her daughter's decision, but 
She would not iafluence her child’s mind, 
though she knew it was a question between penury and com- 
fort for life ; and life is long, whatever y 
I think if she had spoken out, it would have been different. 
If she had been angry, and toid her child their bread depend- 
ed upon her accepting Doctor Lorry, Ellen would bave said, 
“ Mother, there is bread enough for you ; I will go and earn 
mine as Lucy has done.” Or, had she begged her daughter 
not to sacrifice her heart for her mother’s sake, it wanted so 
little to move Ellen, that I think she would have said, “Mother, 
1 will work for you, you shall not want; but forgive me in 
this, for my heart does not love him.” But those mute tears 


“T can only be his 


And in six weeks, for the Doctor was a hasty, busy man, 
Ellen Kenway promised to love, honour and obey Richard 
Lorry.—(Zo be continued next week.) 





MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD 


It may seem strange to some that Conversation should be 
considered of sufficient importance to hold a place in these 
“ Maxims”—to have an essay all to itself. But the fact is, 
that by its means the Science of Life, or, at least, of civilised 
life, is mainly carried on. Of the Evidence of the Desire to 
Please it is the main, if not the sole exponent. 
conferred without words is, at the best, an ungracious gift. A | their 
favour may be enhanced tenfold by the terms in which it is 
conveyed, and may, on the other hand, be so clumsily confer- 
tute an insult. The value of Deportment, so 
insisted upon by the Messre. Tarveydrop and Com 
which is indeed the sole bulwark of the Inane and Incapable, 
is, after all, but the outwork of man’s defence against 
lows ; and that once carried, the 
has some gift of tongue fence, is at once in the power of his 
adversary. It is the knowledge of this fact which makes that 
class which is popularly, or unpopular! 
swells”—that is, individuals removed by 
necessity of working, and thereby from the intellectual ad- 
which work entails—so reserved, so dignified, so (\o 
like-as-if-they-had-swallowed-a-poker. 
do not wish to be questioned: by frigid politeness, by 
hauteur, or by & pretence of insouciance, they avoid Conversa- 
tion for the same reason as a map, whose soeial conduct is 
what is termed “shady,” shrinks from the witness-box, and 
avoids cross-examination. They can’t stand it, and they 
ades of society, we find male 
a song (except for the “ Si- 


know what Widderburn Bottom 
was dark. When I say ‘ dark, there was half a moon, or 
perhaps a quarter of one. You don’t happen to have an al- 
manac for 1832 in the house, do you, Morris ? else I would tell 


know it. Similarly, in lower 
folks called upon after dinner 
lence, gentlemen,” which is wanting, you might fancy your- 
self in a tavern), or for a speecb,a thing prepared beforehand, 
nuine talk, than potted char resembles 
the scarlet dainty of our Eoglish lakes. Such people do not 
understand the use of that little weapon, the Tongue ; 80 ser- 
viceable for Offence, for Defence, for Conciliation. 
consider this last use of it first, though not, alas! with any 
expectation that the reader will escape the necessity of test- 
its merits in the two other res; " 

owever much Mr. Carlyle and others (who, by the by, are 
themselves rather voluminous in i 
what are those but Speech set down in writing ?) may depre- 
ciate talk, it is certain that it is the possession of this faculty 
laces that guif between us and the brute creation, 
r. Darwin finds it most difficult to bridge over. 
ta!k which initiates all our ends; to Love, to Friendship, it is 
almost always the tongue which is the Gateway. The pre- 
servation of a young woman from the pursuit of a mad bull, 
or the rescue of a fellow-creature from drowning, are oppor- 
tunities that do not take place in real life so often as in no 
vels. The manly, yet conciliatory, expression of an opinion, 
the eloquent eulogy of a pursuit, or the witty defence of a 
pastime; in short, a few well-chosen words, well s 
upon any subject, form the best introduction to our fellow- 
creatures, and do more to attract them to us than any natural 
e, except, indeed, the personal beauty of a woman. 
it is the knowledge of the power of this latter eharm which 
makes pretty women commonly such foolish Talkers. They 
have only to show their faces to win at once, not only the au- 
diences of the wise and witty, but (supposing at least they are 
of the masculine gender) the wise and witty themselves. 
Why, then, they argue, should we cultivate the powers of 
speech, when our eyes and lips are more eloquent than others’ 
tongues? A question, however difficult it may be to answer 
now convinciegly, to which they will one day receive a terri- 


their literary works, and 


going to clear a heap of money by his 


good looks of a man, as squinting Wilkes said, only 
avail with a woman, against one better skilled in the art of 
conversation, for the first quarter of an hour; and with one 
of his own sex, it may be added, for a considerable less space 
It was not by his pretty spots 


serpen’ 
ed tongue. It is much easier to captivate women, however, 
than to produce a favourable impressi 
mer have almost always some eathusiaam to be sympathised 
with, some accomplishment to be flattered, and they are eager 
to exhibit their likes and dislikes ; the latier are often unde- 


The greatest colloquial charm that either sex 
naturalness; but it is as rare as originalit: 
think it is more common for a man to think 


by him who would “ 


concerns 
The worst of it is, I have no |affairs. To weep with those that 





of buying your love. I am an map, compared with you, 











have it, let it be seen to the best advantage This is the founda 
tion of the saying that true politeness is a branch of Christianity 
itself. Repress as far as possible all egotism. If you are a 
very great man, who, although not personally remarkable, 
may have been brought by the accident of position into the 
society of those who are so—a winister of state, for instance, 
may be a very dull fellow, but he is necessarily brought into 
contact with many interesting people—or if you are yourself 
of acknowledged eminence in ~~ gery of life (save a few ex- 
ceptional cases, such as Cham 

Patentee of some scientific and lucrative, but infinitesimal In- 
vention), you may be allowed to use the personal pronoun 
pretty a { but otherwise, let the thing said stand upon its 
own ground. 

you or not is a matter of no moment whatever: your connec- 
tion with it, believe me, is not of the slightest consequence one 
way or the other; all that is told of your personal part in the 
matter is mere surplusage ; end it is not a case were surplus- 


n of the Prize-ring, or the 


Whether the incident narrated has happened to 


eis noerror. The vulgarity of what are called “the lower 


classes,” who use habitually the dramatic form of dialogue 
(“ Well, says 1”)is not greater, except in form, than that of any 
educated person who thus offends. 


Even worse than talking of yourself (who at least are known P 


to your interlocutor) is the making those who are not common 
acquaintances of yourself and the person addressed the topic 
of your conversation. He does not want to hear the opinions 
of your friend Jones (at all events as such), nor to be told how 
much be bas a year, or how little he man to live upon; 
nor does apy accident that bas happened to Jones interest him 
upon Jones's account, although, indeed, you may so bore him 
with your Jones that he would be glad to hear he had cut his 
throat, and that there was an end of him. It is imagined b 

many of that class among whose acquaintances Lords 


are rare, that if this wearisome individual is a person of title 
(an Ear! Jones), that will make him and his doings acceptable 
to all ears; but they do not take into account the amount of 
envy which they excite in the best of their less-fayoured friend 
by the details of their intimacy with so exalted a person; and 
besides, incredible as it may seem, there are really some peo- 
ple who do not care about lords. Indeed, if the House of Peers 
should ever be abolished by the agency of intelligent persons, 
and not by the mere mob, they will have, not themselves, but 





ts to blame ‘for it ; for, thanks to 


and sycop 

them, whether the British Aristocracy is or is not a social evil, 
it is undoubtedly a social nuisance, and a huge impediment to 
convergation. 


In narrating a story avoid baldness, but be as concise as 
ible ; omit all collateral incidents, such as the following : 
It was in 1832 or 1833—yes, it must have been in '32, be- 


cause ’33 was the year the old mare died, and I was driving 
her down Widderburn Bottom, in the buggy. You remember 
the buggy, Jack? How the wheel came off at Reading races, 
you know; but stay, Reading had no races at that time: it 
must have been Stockbridge, or perhaps Canterbury. Where 
was it? Well, | was driving her in the buggy, and a slapping 


pace we were going, con ae hed soa tees the ui 


u exactly. Well, I had not driven three hundred yards, or 
t might have been four—perbaps it was four: you know that 


second gate upon the left-hand side,” &c, I am a humane 
man, and do not say that this sort of narrator should be put to 
death, but I do think that the most authoritative person among 
his suffering audience—the rural dean, for instance, if it is in 
the countsy, and it is there that such stories are mostly per- 
mitted Id be empowered to gag or muzzle the offender. 
The instrument to be of wash-leather, without spikes, and not 


to exceed six inches broad. It is more than likely that the 


poor creature has notbing to tell ; that there is no point what- 
ever to be arrived at; but even if there was, who would wish 
it to be attained by such a route? Itis only a judge, who is 
paid five thousand pounds a year expressly to stand it from 
dull counsel, or from persons who plead their own causes, 
who ought to be exposed to this sort of torture, which is not 
unlike the favourite application of the Holy Office in cases 
of heresy—drops of water dribbled as long intervals upon the 


Do not interiard your talk with Greek or Latin quotations. 
You know you would not dare t6 repeat English poetry after 
the same fashion ; why, then, do you take that liberty with a 
dead language? If your audience is a scholarly one, they 
must have heard it all before; if not, they will not understand 


ote and you will in that case be guilty of an unpardonable 
reach 


of good-manners. A still more contemptible exhibi- 
tion is afforded by those persons who insist upon using French 
terms (such as erigeant for exacting), when glish ones ex- 
their meaning equally well. When these titbits are de- 
ivered with a rich roll of the tongue (to convey the idea of a 
Parisian accen!), and even with shrags of the shoulders, and 
palms of the hands thrown outward,to complete the local 
colouring, the educated Idiot stands confessed. 

While on the subject of phrases, I may perhaps ougueet, 
that the repetition of a phrase, in however pompous an - 
matic a tone, does not render it more valuable, but, on the 
contrary, is apt to weaken whatever force it has originally 
possessed. Do not Lecture. The Johnsonian period has de- 
parted, never to return. Here and there the head of a 
clique, or of a college, is still permitted to address his 
disciples, as it were, from an elevation ; but it is a dangerous 
experiment in a mixed company. It is safer even to Preach ; 
since in the latter case your pretensions, however ill founded, 
may be respected from the sacred n from which they 


affect to > 
Be ta 5 r demands upon the attention of your 
company ; and while taking good care that no other person 
shall monopolise the conversation, do not fall into that error 
ourself, t every one say his say, unless (with his Widder- 
Co Bottom or otherwise) he has proved himself incapable. 
And never interrupt a narration merely because you have 
heard it before yourself, although, if the company general! 
is under the harrow, any worm may turn. If the memory 
sometimes “a tremendous engine of conversation,” it is also 


often arrayed against it; and a muttered groan will circle round —— 


a whole company at the beginning of some old stories. 

I need scarcely say that attempt to spoil the point of a 
narrative, by carking objections as to the possibility of its oc- 
currence ; or the wit of a jest by such a remark as “ but 
it is not spelt so,” or, “1 fancy that ‘came out in Punch,” 
can afford no pleasure, but exhibits both stupidity and envy. 

In whatever you have to communicate, do not strive for an 

hbour, or 


mediately stout you, our aoa! staction =e 


as to prod do not show that you percei 

i bat nih “wh have to say ins modest manner 

ever look away from the persons 
il be | Never tlk. for th pallry—to look away from the person You 
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whose eloquence is atavern. The vanity of the pot-house 
demagogue can never resist this temptation. 

If able to converse on any other subject, please to avoid that 
of “ wine”—the “ vintages.” In the first place, it is five hun- 
dred to one that you kaow nothing about it; and, secondly, 
there are so many gentlemen, as ignorant as yourself, who 
insist upon making it their particular topic. Do not poach 
upon their preserves; do not add another social nuisance to 
the many from which conversation suffers. Wine is somehow 
naturally associated with lovely women, and I would say one 
word to the Fast and Loose. Permit me to hint, upon this 
delicate subject, first, that your good fortune (as you consider 
it) with the fair sex is a matter less interesting to others than 
yourself; and, secondly, that those who appreciate the topic 
most, have but little confidence in your veracity. There is 
but one thing easier than lying upon this subject, and that is 
to make jokes upon Religion. If you have no religious con- 
victions yourself, it is probable that your neighbour has; you 
would not venture to ridicule his political opinion in his pre- 
sence, how much more, then, should you respect what he 
holds so much more sacred. 

In Conversation, in short, we should not only be careful to 
ayoid all causes of offence, but above all things, be concillia- 
tory. To evidence our desire to please is to accomplish hall! 
our object. At the same time, never pass by an intellectual 
rudeness— 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; 9 being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Conciliation is entirely thrown away upon a bully or a cynic, 
but it emboldens him for fresh assaults. Be quite sure that 
the attack is intended and unprovoked; then don’t spare 
whatever Greek fire lies handy to ~~ tongue. With a wo- 
man, you must only be severe and grave ; but with a man, 
you may be even a little coarse. His hide is probably tough, 
and too refined sarcasm will fail to pierce it; but to lose your 
temper is a great error, for it is to acknowledge hira to pos- 
sess some power of annoyance. 

Among weil-bred persons, however, such unpleasantries 
rarely happen ; among those who understand the art of Con- 
versation, never. Those who cultivate it to perfection, inva- 
riably use tobacco; it calms the passions, matures the 
thoughts, prevents men talking when they have nothing to 
say, and restrains their speech within reasonable limits, since 
otherwise their cigars would go out for want of puffing, 

—_———_e-—- ——_—_ 


TERRORS OF THE FRENCH PRESS, 


In the year 1631 there lived in Paris a doctor named Théo- 
phraste Renandot. This man, an intimate friend of. the 
famous geneaologist u’Hozier, was often allowed by the latter 
to take copies of letters received by him from different cities 
in Europe. As the geneaologist’s correspondence was not 
ouly extensive, but varied, it occarred to Renandot that what 
gave so much pleasure to himself might also interest his pa- 
tents, and whether it was that his faith in pills and potions 
was meagre, or that he fancied physic would operate better 
when combined with light doses of literature, tradition re- 
ports that the worthy doctor usually paved the way to a pre- 
scription with one of d’Hozier’s letters. The system worked 
well, it seems, for R t, hanted, began to dream of 
putting the famous letters within reach of others, besides the 
sick, by having them printed. He was well known to the 
terrible and powerful Cardinal Richelieu, who had already 
appointed him to several posts of trust and emolument, and 
he accordingly applied t» that great statesmen.for license to 
found a public and periodical gazette. Richelieu at once saw 
of what immense use to the government would be a paper 
that would spread news amongst the public under the form 
most concordant with the views of the ministers; he acceded, 
therefore, with pleasure to the doctor’s proposal, and even 
did more, for he became an active, although, of course, anon- 
ymous, member of Renandot’s staff. He frequently contribu- 
ted news, articles upon treaties, capitulations, batties, sieges ; 
and also despatches from generals and ambassadors. Louis 
the Thirteenth, it is said, became an occasional contributor, 





too, and this accounts for the great importance attached to | self. 


the early volumes of the Gazette de France by historians who 
have written on the policy of the cardinal’s government. 

The first number of the Gazette appeared in May, 1631, 
and contains two very curious prefaces—too long, however, to 
quote in full. The first is a letter to the king, signed by the 
editor, and couched in the mos: loyal and deferential terms. 
Louis the Thirteenth is styled in it, as one might expcct, 
more “ glorious than any of bis sixty-three predecessors,” and 
Renandot adds that his chief ambition in founding the Ga- 
zette is, that all the world should hear the fame of so illustri- 
ous and good a monarch. “This journal,” says the letter, in 
conclusion, “is the journal of the kings and powers of the 
earth; everything in it will be for them; other men will only 
be spoken of in so far as {hey have acted for the good and 
glory of their monarchs.” This programme has all the elas- 
lcity desirable, for every one, beginning with the field-mar- 
shal who wins a battle, and ending with the cook who prepares 
the royal dinners. Each may be said to act, either directly or 
indirectly, for the good or glory of his king. The thief, even, 
who acknowledges the might and msjesty of regal justice, by 
wee oe a - Mg galiows-noose, contributes bia mite to- 
wards the glory o sovereign. 

The poolenadieess to the public is in a more free and easy 
Style. After speaking of the inestimable blessing to be afford- 
ed to letter-writers by the foundation of a gazette which will 
give them all the news without compelling them to invent, as 
heretofore, for the benefit of their correspondents, Renandot 
a im allusion to the trouble which his work will cost 

m: 


“ But you must not think that I gay all this to enbance the 
merit of my undertaking in your eyes. Taose who know me 
can tell to those who do not that I have other and honourable 
Occupations beside that of compiling news. What I say, 
then, is by way of excuse for the imperfections of my style, 
if, by hazard, it should fail to satisty you * * * 

“ It is impossible, as we know, to please everybody : soldiers 
would bave these pages be full of nothing else but battles; 
those who love to plead will look here for reports of lawsuits ; 
the devout will expect of us the names of worthy preachers, 
or, better still, of good confessors; those who know nothing 
of the ways and doings of court will clamour to be enlight- 
ened on the subject; and if there is a man who has carried a 
parcel safe and sound to the Louvre; acaptain who has 
brought his company trom one village to another without loss 
of ~ of a ay who has meg | ~ his taxes, depend 
upon it he w greatly angry if the does not see his 
— im the Gazette. * of ° 2 

“You must, therefore, have pity, reader; for, if in the fear 
of eames ee contemporaries, many 


abstained upon the history of the ia which 
they lived. with what didiceluios shall Leet be etreamind= 
1, who undertake to write, not the history of the present cen- 


“By degrees, however, the 


tery, but that of the present week, and even of the present 
* * «# ao 


day?” “ oat 

After much more ia this strain, the editor concludes as 
follows : 

“Ta one point, however, will I place myself beyond re 
proach, and that is in my search after truth. Nevertheless, I 
intend not to vouch for the trath of what I say, for it is quite 
impossible that amongst five hundred scraps of news, gath- 
ered from every clime, there creep not in some statements 
which will sesh to be corrected by our good Father Time; 
but to those who may be scandalised by the sight of some 
false report, I say, that they may come if they will and rectify 
the truth by the means of my pen (which I shall offer them), 
that the public may see the true news alter the false, and be 
thus no longer kept iu error.” 

Renandot’s paper had a gréat success; it was published 
weekly, and for a long time was the only public journal in 
France. After the death of the doctor, it was carried on by 
his sons, and the exclusive right of publishing a gazette was 
for many years kept as a privilege by his family. The Gazette 
de France still exists; and, it may be added to its honour, 
that it is perhaps the only paper im the world that has never 
modified the colour of its opinions; it remains now, what it 
was before the great R-volution, devoted to the Bourbons, 
and a warm supporter of the clerico-legitimate party. 

So long as the Gazette de France—interpreter of minieterial 
opinion—flourished alone, it was useless to make laws; 
but during the troublous times that followed the death of 
Louis the Thirteenth, and inaugurated the long reign of his 
successor, a few other journals started into sudden life, and 
the boldness of speech of some of them was such that the 
authorities, alarmed, began to interfere, and, as may be sup- 
posed, with more vigour than courtesy. A few impudent 
gazetteers were whipped by order of Cardinal Mazarin, and a 
ew more scourged by sentence of the Paris parliament; the 
first suffered for attacking the court; the last for defeading it. 
Oa the whole, it was best to keep one’s pen in one’s pocket in 
those days. 

Things continued very much in the same way throughout 
the first half of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign ; but already no- 
tions of moral emancipation and enlightenment were begin- 
ning to dawn; Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, Rousseau, and 
Grimm had begun to stir up the public with their bold and 
novel theories; the Edcyclopedia was in course of publica- 
tion, and by 1750 the press had shown the first signs of its 
budding power. Twelve gazettes were being published, 
weekly, in London at that period, and the freedom of their 
tone roused the French papers to emulation. But the Paris- 
ian journals dared not yet attack the ministers, as was being 
done in Eogland by Churchill, Wilkes, and others; they con- 
tented themselves with assailing the Jesuits, and they could 
do so with more impunity, as they were backed in their war- 
fare against the hated society by all the parliameats of France. 
gazetteers took cour: ; stray 
shafts were shot at times against the farmers-general ol! taxes, 
whose shameless extortions were reducing the lower classes 
to beggary ; after the farmers-general came the turn of the 
disreputable magistrates of the period, who made a traffic of 
justice, and sold their decisions to the highest bidder; after 
this it was the beardiess field-marshals, like the Count de 
Clermont and the Priuce de Soubise, wi:o were turned into 
ridicule ; aud at last the papers directed their pungent wit 
against youthful prelates, like the Cardinal of Rohan, who 
were setting such strange examples of godly living to their 
flocks. So long, however, as they kept within these bounds, 
the gazettes were but little molested. Louis the Fifteenth, 
the moat thoroughly selfish monarch that ever reigred, cared 
for not @ soul on earth but himself and his “ favourite” of 
the moment. The attacks on farmere-geveral, magistrates, 
and bishops, only made him laugh, and the sharper they 
were the more be relished them. Every one knows the an- 
swer he made to Boyer, Bishop of Mirepoix, when the latter 
complained in the fiercest anger of a satire of Voltaire’s 
against the Church: “you wish me to place the Church 
under my protection,” be said; “but really, my lord, I 
think the Church is quite old enough to take care of it- 


But much as he might eujoy the discomfiture of his worth- 
less judges, and his equally worthless clergy, Louis the Fit- 
teenth felt no inclination to laugh when the papers, embold- 
ened by impunity, began to shoot at him, at his court, and at 
the bungling of his ministers. The Duke of Choiseul received 
orders to act then, and Monsieur de Sartines, the lieutenant- 
general of police, put a speedy stop to the nuisance. A man 
named Boctoy was condemned on the 29 h of March, 1767, to 
imprisonment for life, for having published at Nantes two 

mphiets, called “Le Royaume des Femmes,” and “ Les 

roubles de la France.”” René Lecuyer was, in 1768, set up 
in the pillory, whipped, and then thrown into prison for ten 
years, fora equib in the Journal des Rieurs upon “ Queen 
Cotiilon ” (Madame de Pompadour); and just at this time a 
hundred years #20, three ie wretches were hanged at 
Reims for some disrespectful allusions, in a local gazette, to 
his Majesty the King; the gazette being at the same time 
burned by the hands of the executioner. These severities 
were accompanied + ag that enforced laws already made 
long before, but which had gradually been allowed to fall 
into abeyance. It became a felony, punishable with death, 
to publish any book, paper, or phiet, not previously re- 
vised by the Commission of Censors; these censors were 
seventy-nine in number, and were divided into ten classes, 
each of which had a separate branch of literature to superin- 
tend. Moreover, the number of licensed printing offices was 
limited to thirty, and the printers were made responsible 
with their lives and fortunes for all that was published by 
them. 

This was falling from ont extreme into the other; and, as 
always happens, the excess of rigour defeated its own end. 
The evil checked in one directicn buret out in another, and 
with redoubled force, because it became imp»esible to control 
it. Autbors who had anything of a seditious nature to write, 
sent their manuscript: to be printed in London, Amsterdam, 
or Geneva, and the books returned across the frontier with 
all the extra sayour of forbidden fruit. Oa the other hand, 
secret printing offices were set up in the cellars of private 
houses, for the accommodation of pampbleteers, libell and 
poetasters, and not all the efforts of re. De Choiseu! and 
De Sarti could stop the flow of rebel songs that daily 
sprung up, no one knew whence, and circulated through the 
country by thousands. The only thing to be done, was to 
wait until some wretched bard was betrayed for a reward 
(which occurred pretty frequently), and then, after putting 
him to tortare to make bim @ his accomplices, to 
hang him. But this gas of but little practical use. The sar- 
vivors only 7 more cantious, and new rhymers took the 
place of the dead. 

Louis-the Sixteenth, who was really a good priuce, and de- 








sired the welfare of his subjects, tried to put some order in 
all this, but he went the wrong way to work ; for instead of 





abolishing the “censure,” and so uprooting the evil, he only 
tried to extend its powers, and to make its action more effec- 
tive. Turgot recommended bim to place the press under the 
common law, and to tolerate free discussion so long as it did 
not ae into abuse; but Turgot was no more listened 
to on this than on other points; the gazettes continued to be 
very meek in their tone, from necessity ; whilst the pam- 
phlets, on the contrary, abandoned themselves to a recklese- 
ness of invective and a licentiousness of speech which pass all 
belief. Itis not astonishing that Louis the Sixteenth fell as 
he did, when we see the things that were printed against him 
in secret, and circulated openly just before the Revolution ; 
the most levelling of now-aday demagogues wou!d deem 
those writings infamous, and would regret that the authors 
escaped unpunished. 

On the 26th of August, 1789, six weeks after the razing of 
the Bastile, the National Assembly decreed the freedom of 
the press. On the 17th of jMarch, 1791, the profession of 
printer was made free, and on the 14th of September of the 
same year the Constituent Assembly, ratifying the decree of 
the 26th of August, 1789, proclaimed, “ that freedom of speech 
was part of the birthright of man, and that every one was 
entitled to speak, to write, and to publish his thoughts, with- 
out either restriction or impediment.” This was a noble de- 
claration ; but we are forced to own, at the same time, that it 
was premature; men’s minds were not yet prepared for such 
boundless liberty, and the numerous journals that sprung into 
life at that period (Marat’s Ami du Peuple, and the Pere Du- 
chesne, especially) indicate too well that liberty to be good 
= | ~ should be kept within reasonable and honest 

unds. 

It is needless, of course, to remark, that although the Press 
was in principle free during all the Reiga of Terror, it enjoy- 
ed but a very shaky sort of liberty under Robespierre, and 
was not much better off under the reign of the five “ Direc- 
tors.’ Camille Desmoulins, the friend of Danton, was be- 
headed solely for his articlesin Le Vieux Cordelier, and 
countless other journaliats were guillotined for much less than 
that. In 1795, August 22, there was a new decree in favour 
of the liberty of the press; but two years later, on the occa- 
sion of the coup d'état of the 18th Fructidor (4th September, 
1797), when the three Directors—Barras, Rewbel, and Lare- 
veillere-Lepeaux—exiled their colleagues, Barthelemy and 
Carnot, and sentenced fifty-three members of the two legisla- 
tive bodies to transportation, the press was laid for a year 
under the supervision of the police, on the 26th of August fol- 
lowing this term was prolon by another year. 

The licentiousness of tone in the newspapers had considera- 

bly decreased by this time; criticism had become more m- 
derate, and consequently more effective ; statesmen began to 
feel the terrible power that is wielded by a well-conducted 
gazette, and the Directory, which had m at the best of 
times but a lame sort of government, grew frightened at the 
clamours raised by the press for the restoration of its liber- 
ties. By an executive decree of the 'st of August, 1799, all the 
restrictive laws were repealed, and for the next few months 
newspapers were free to k as they chose. At first, 
Napoleon—who, on the 18th Brumaire (9th of November, 
1799), had overturned the Di and established the Con- 
sulate—did not interfere with this freedom, very probably be- 
cause the newspapers were all more or less loud in their ad- 
miration of him ; but by the commeacement of the year 1800 
the promulgation of the consular constitntion (13th of Decem- 
ber, 1198) had somewhat cooled public enthusiasm, and Bona- 
parte, irritated by the just protestations evoked by bis tyran- 
nical administration, issued the decree of the 17th of ris 
by which all the papers in Paris, with the exception of thir- 
teen, were suppressed, wanes hae! one of these thirteen, 
L’Ami des Lois, shared the fate for having spoken irreverently 
of the Iastitute. 
From this date down to that of the overthrow of the Em- 
pire in 1814, the press was completely at the mercy of the 
ministers of police. For a word spoken out of season a jour- 
nal ineurred suppression ; and those amongst gazetteers who 
were suspected of favouring the designs of the royalist or re- 
publican factions were thrown inte prison without see, and 
left to meditate there until it pleased M. Fouché or M. Savary 
to release them. Aad yet (and this was the worst of i!) the press 
was nominally free. The laws of the 1st of August, 1799, 
were never formally repealed during the Empire, and injured 
newspapers had, in consequence, no means of obtaining re- 
dress when they fetitioned against arbitrary grievances, 
“ We cannot help you,” the judges were obliged to say ; “the 
law declares you free; if, therefore, you are gagged by the go- 
vernment, it is illegally; you must apply to the emperor.” 
Napoleon, on his side, used to declare, with the best faith pos- 
sible, that the papers were as free as the air. Some weeks 
after the victory of Austerlitz he caused the following an- 
nouncement to be made in the Moniteur: “Tuere exista no 
censorship in France. We should fall into a pretty state 
again ifa common clerk could forbid the publication of a 
book, or force the author to make alterations in it. ‘Thought 
is free throughout the French Empire.” va be 

Notwithstanding this bright assurance, a decree of the 5th 
of February, 1810, restored the institution of the censors, such 
as the baad existed under Louis the Sixteenth; and on the 
3rd of August of the same year an imperial order suppressed 
a few hundred newspapers at a stroke, by establishing that in 
future there should be but one gazette in cach department 
(except tbat of the Seine), and that this solitary papcr should 
be under the authority of the prefect. The purport law 
was evident ; it placed all discussions under an interdict, and 
from that moment the Press became virtually dumb. Napo- 
leon grew more reckless as his prosperity increased, and there 
is something overbearipgly insolent in the bavghty deflance 
he hurled at all jastice during that immediately pre- 
ceded his misfortunes. One Pask oneself, without a 
feeling of alarm, into what moral condition the French peo- 
ple would have fallen had the reign of this extraordinary man 
been prolonged. France gained more by his fall than sbe had 
ever won by his victories. Austerlitz —_ the French a 
great deal of glory, but Waterloo gave to them their 
moral independence. 

From 1815 to 1830 the French 


period d 4 =a the 
3 of partial liberty apd part lespotism, on 
icto-—cnpeatall wean Gianna with its condition under 


Napoleon—it enjoyed a tolerable amount of freedom. . Louis 
the Eighteenth was a man of ease who disliked energetiomea- 
sures, and who, besides, felt that it would be safer to Jet the 
liberals declaim openly than conspire in secret. Charles the 
Tenth was an altogether different character; he was the 
France ; conservative, bigo'ed, and ob- 
stinate ; he hated the theories set afloat by the Revolution. 
fis one dream during his short — was to gag the press, 
and to set thi pon the 
ance of this here stored 


1828, and two years later, encouraged 





ime minister, Polignac, signed the 
a The press was, however, prepared for this attack upon 
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its liberties. Rumours of an impending coup d’état bad long 
been current, and the liberals answered this audacious foll 

as it deserved. On the morning of the 27th of July, 1830, all 
the newspaper editors of Paris met at the house of the deputy, 
Casimir Perrier, and voted resistance; the resolution was at 
once spread, the people took up arms, and in three days the 
Bourbons were definitively driven from the throne of France, 
on replaced by a proved liberal iv the person of the Duke of 

eas. 


By the charter drawn up by the representatives of the 
people, and sworn to by the new king, Louis Puilippe, the 
press was once more gifted with liberty; but it was enacted 
that the founders of political newspapers should deposit forty- 
eight thousand francs into the Treasury as caution money for 
their respectability, and that journalists should, moreover, be 
made amenable to the common law for offences of a treason- 
able character, and for articles of a seditious or immoral ten- 


‘bnese restrictions were, however, found too lax, and in 
1885, after the attempt of Fieschi upon the king’s life, M. 
Thiers, then Mioister of the Laterior, passed the laws known 
as the “ Lois de Septembre,” which raised the caution-money 
to be paid on the foundation of a paper from forty-eight 
thousand francs to one hundred thousand francs, and forbade 
all discussion of the fundamental principles of the constitu- 


n. 

The latter clause of this law, we may remark, was never ob 
served at all; the Paris papers discussed and wrangled with 
as great freedom as those of London, and the good-natured 
juries before whom press-offenders were tried almost inva- 
riably pronounced an acquittal. 

But the leniency of Louis Philippe’s rule may be conceived 
by one fact more eloquent than volumes of other proof: the 
present Emperor of the French, whilst confined in the Castle 
of Ham, after his attempt at revolution at Boulogne, was al- 
lowed to write articles of criticism upon the state of France 
and the acts of the ministers, and to publish them, unbin- 
dered, in the newspapers of the Pas de Calais. We have ne- 
ver heard of such latitude having been granted, in any other 
land or under any other reign, to a political prisoner. 

Louis Philippe’s reign jasied, as it is known, but eighteen 
years, and the adversaries of freedom have always railed at 
the French press for having made no better use of its liberty 
than to assail, and finally to overthrow, one of the best of 
kings (this is said without party spirit) that ever occupied a 
throne. In our country especially, where it is very common 
to say that the Frepch are not worthy of being free, a great 
many people—and sensible people too—point to the Paris pa- 
pers of 1847 and 1848, and exclaim that the only government 
suited to France is that of a rod of tron. How much truth 
there may be in this belief remains for time and events to 
show; meanwhile, and without expressing an opinion upon 
the matter ourselves, we must note the steady progress made 
during the last few years by the French towards the regaining 
ot their political liberties. To assure ourselves of this, we have 
only to compare the press laws of 1852 with those passed by 
the Im ~ | pom in the last Novomber session of the 

atif. 

By the law of February, 1852, no person, or persona, could 
found a political newspaper (i. ¢. a paper giving political 
news) without the special authorization of the Minister of the 
Interior. The minister could give or refuse the license as he 
pleased, without alleging bis reasons. 

leave were given, the proprietors were obliged to pay 
fifty thousand francs into the Treasury as surety for the fines 
the newspaper might incur. 

Every political paper was subjected toa tax of six centimes 
per copy and per sheet of sixty centimetres square. This 
made it impossibie to sell a political newspaper ior less than 
fifteen centimes, or th i English, although French 
newepapers are but balf the of our London daily journals. 
The duty upon a paper like the Standard, the Star or the 
Telegraph would be twelve ceniimes, or one penny three 
farthings; what is sold in our country fora penny would 
therefore cost threeperice in France. As for the Times, with 
its colossal advertisement sheet, it would be taxed at three- 
pence a copy ; and granting that the circulation of the paper 
Would be reduced in consequence tu twenty thousand copies 
day, the company at Printing-house-square would pay a 
duty of two hundred and fitty pounds per diem, or seventy- 
seven thousand five hundred pounds a year! 

For attacks against the sovereign, the ministers, the clergy, 
magistrates, or against any one in office—for false news—tor 
too sharp criticisms of any official act—for anything, in short, 
displeasing to the Minister of the luterior, a newspaper was 
liable to an “admonition” (avertissement); after two admo- 
nitions it became amenable to a suspension of two months, 
and after that to arbitrary suspension. There was no appeal 
in such cases ; the minister’s will was supreme law, and there 
Was no resisting it. * * There was no jury for press trials, 
and a prosecution was therefore almost certain to entail a 
Conviction. During the fitteen years that have elapsed since 
the Establishment of the Second Empire, there have been, 
perbaps, a couple of hundred journalisis prosecuted for bold- 
ness Of speech ia ihe different owas of France ; but is a me- 
lancholy tact that “nov a single one of them has ever been 


uy iilrary paper making even an accidental allusion to 
politics, incurred immediate suppression, and its editor was 
invariably sentenced to a least a month’s imprisonment (an- 
der the heading “ politics” are included political and social 
economy, and all questions relating to duties, taxes, or goy- 
ernment generaily.) None but political papers were allowed 
to publish advertisements; the infraction of this law entailed 
the suppression, of the paper, and the imprisonment of the 
editor, with # fine in addition. No article could be published 
in a political paper without the signature either of the writer 
or of the editor, who became de facio responsible for its con- 
tents. 

la the case of non-political papers, it was the editor, and 
not the wriier of an cfifendicg article, who was responsible. 
This anomaly led tosome deplorable results, as in the in- 
stance of the Evenement, which was suppressed in October, 
1866, for touching upon a question of social economy, aud the 
editorof which, M. H. de Viliemessaut, was condemned to a 
month's imprisonment for an article written by M. Alphonse 
| a whilst he (M. de Villemessant) was absent from 


Finally, the law of 1852 empowered the Minister of the In- 
terior to order the seizure of any paper he chose, and to iuter- 
dict its sale in the public thoroughfares for any length of 
time be pleased, and under auy pietext—that is to say, the 
minister could ruin a paper, without let or hindrance, at his 
sole pleasure. 

The new jaws in some degree soften these pitiless regula- 
tions. it is now possible to icuad a paper without obtaining 
ministerial leave; the duty upon journals is reduced from six 
centimes to five centimes per copy. ‘The system of admoni- 
tions is abolished; and journalists indicted for press o! 





are no longer liable to imprisonment, but are amenable to 
fines and to interdiction of political rights (that is, right of 
voting for, or being elected to, the Corps Legi:latif, or the 
Municipal! Councils) for five years. 

The condition of French papers are still the reverse of en- 
viable. Interdiction of political rights for five years may 

last a man’s entire career. However, there is no denying 
that there is progress in these laws; the imperial government 
has taken a step in the right direction; one step, too, if pru- 
dently taken, may lead to another; and by degrees, by a few 
more euch little steps,the French people, if cautious and 
steady, will reach their great goal, Liberty! 

—_—_>—_—— 


GROWING OLD. 


I suspect it takes some time to arrive at the conviction, but 
I have come to it at Jast, that there are few things so dis- 
agreeable in life as growing old. Now, although, as I have 
said, the knowledge and acceptance of the fact be the growth 
of years, yet somehow the real acknowledgment to one’s self 
always comes with a shock. 

You bear a certain stiffaess in your back sinews, and a 
general grogginess about your ankle-joints for years. You 
take to soft bair-brushes, and avoid draughts, and eschew acid 
wines, by a process so smooth and fractionless as not to be re- 
cognise’. You exchange your flippant mare, with a ten- 
dency to shy and a general skittishness, for a stout cob of 
fourteen bands, an easy mover, and quiet to mount. You 
accept your dinner invitations, with a more discriminating 
regard Jor the ccok than the company ; but you do all these 
things so gradually as to be imperceptible. t is only when 
you bave overbeard « cabman speak of you as the “ old gent 
what gave his two bob,” or when a very fresh young lady 
asks what sort of dances were in vogue when you were young, 
that suddenly a new light breaks on you, and an indescriba- 
ble eense of terror shoots through you at the thought that you 
have really rounded the “ Tattenbam” corner of existence, 
and have begun the “run home.” Not that, even then, you 
fully realise all the horrors of thesituation. Much is ascri 
to the ignorance of the critics; but you go home, certainly, 
with that puzzled sense that there is a problem to be settled, 
a doubt to be resolved, which, until that moment, had never 
given you even 4 passing uneasiness. It is like something the 
parson bas said io the sermon, so startling and so novel that 
you cannot rid yourself of it, but keep on asking yourself, Ie 
this a fact? has he an undoubted authority for telling us 
this? 

Struggle how you may, from that day forward you are an 
altered man. O! course you make no admissions to the world 
at large ot changed sentiments, Tae law of England declares 
no man is bound to criminate himself, and you go about as 
jauntily—perhaps even a little more jauntily—as of yore ; just 
aS @ merchant with an approaching bankruptcy turns out in 
the Park with a more showy equipage. But in the solitude of 
your dressing-room you own that the trial is over, the verdict 
is given, and all that remains is to entreat the court to sus- 
pend judgment. “Along day, my lord—a long day.” A 
pititul cry it is, sad enough to utter, and sadder to lis- 
ten to, 

Now, from all that I have just said, my reader will per. 
haps imagine that I am croning a dirge over the past, and sit- 
ting with deep crape over my heart to mourn my de 
teeth and my lost hair, the difficulties of uneven ground, and 
a tendency to deaf Not a bit of it. I bear all these no- 
bly and heroically. Ican even jest to myself over my own 
infirmities, and laughingly recall a time when I sprang into 
my saddle and mounted the stairs four steps at a time. 

What I reaily rebel at—what, do what I may, I cannot re- 
concile myself to—is, being draited into the veteran battalion, 
where there are nothing but old fellows—being condemned 
to serve with these tremulous old pensioners, who are 
brigaded when the sun is strong and the weather genial. t 
is not in reality old age 1 dread; it is the old people. I re- 
member an old school-fellow who once had served as a cadet 
in the Austrian service telling me that though the discipline 
was severe, and the penalties merciless, he was not so much 
afraid of either as of his comrades. It was the association 
with them that he felt to be impossible. Now it is thus that! 
regard my comrades, Tiresome people one meets of every 
age—dull people, dreary people, people who re-tell their 
stories and grow merry over the stalest and saddest of jokes. 
Bat to live amongst such, undiluted by anything fresh or 
tuoyant or light-hearted—anything unsuspectful, or credulous, 
or wildly imaginative or fanciful—would be, to my thinking, 
about as good fun as to pass one’s life over Colenso’s Arith- 
metic. 

As I grow older I want the qualities which association with 
younger natures can give me. 1 wanttheirenthusiasm. I 
want their unmitigated faith in all —.- I want that racy 
enjoyment of the present which excludes every idea of to- 
morrow ; and just as my physical existence requires more of 
stimulant to repair the waste and wear of yeara, my mental 
needs that exhilarating agency which yoang minds yield, and 
yield so plenteously. And why, I would ask, when my case 
calls for brandy, am I put off with barley-water? Why, when 
I want wit and repartee and laughter, pleasant banter and 
bright fancy, why am I to be fed with reminiscences half a 
century old, retailed by people who are only interesting to the 
insurance office where they are insured ? 

You say at once, This is not a fair character of the old peo- 
ple. They are pleasantly chatty, full of wise experiences and 
sage maxims of the world, and so on; and I reply, Have you 
never, on coming home after dining with the One hundred 
and fifth, asked yourself if —- possibly be plea- 
eanter than to be sure every day to be summoned to as gooda 
dinner with as pleasantacompany? If instead of guest, how- 
ever, you become one of them, what a change comes over 
your judgment? How flat you fiod the Major! What a bore 
is Jones! What a puppy Robinson! Such 





w 
I feel about these veterans I now serve with. I liked them all | the 


well enough before I was one of them, Indeed, I have often 
preferred them to livelier company ; but there is all the differ- 
ence, whether One is invited to the mess or is one of the regi- 
met. 

Another difficulty too. I have grown old so imperceptibly 
lo myself, 80 to say, Without even suspecting it, that I cannot 
for the life of me make out what younger men mean by a cer- 
aio small homage they render me—a certain little .deference, 
that exclades difference of opinion ; and I often, wonder, are 
they poking fan atme? Not that I have much to complain 
of in this way, nor, indeed, have I beard my contemporaries 
deplore the tendency ; but now and then such instances do oc» 
cur, and startle me considerably. 

The crue lest part of all, however, is the treatment one meets 
from women. The coy reserve, the half-cautious pradery, the 
guardedness, which gave to their society ite pleasant zest and 
its most attractive charm, are all fled! You are now no longer 


and heart-trials, with the amount of candour and cool- 
ness a man bestows on his doctor when he reveals to him 
what he would not betray to the world for millions. 

Others may like this; 7 don’t. Others may think it a com- 
pensation, and accept it as the dividend of a bad debt long 
pest recovery ; don’t. 1’|| not sign the schedule on such terms ; 


‘d rather lose all my capital. e 
A very worthy old grandfather of mine, whose utterance 
was none of the cl often repeated to me the adage that 





“age was honourable,”’ but so mumbled and stumbled over 
the first syllable that I always thought he said “ humdrum- 
able.” I begin now to believe that he was right; and per- 
baps my present reflectione{may make my reader like-minded 


with me. 
——_——_@—_——— 


MISTRESS AND MAID ON DRESS AND 
UNDRESS. 


No one with a soul to appreciate the extra-judicial utter- 
ances of Mr. Samuel Warren can have forgotten the memora- 
ble lament over the decline and fall of the fine old English 
maid-servant with which, some years ago, he introduced some 
cases of petty larceny to the notice of the grand jurors of 
Hull. Tne alarm sounded with such touching eloquence 
from the judgment seat was taken up last autumn, if we re- 
member, by a venerable Countese who, in an address to an 
assemblage of Cumbrian lasses, aspirants to the kitchen and 
the dairy, took occasion to read them a lecture on the duty of 
dressing with the simplicity befitting their station. Both the 
learned Recorder and the venerable Countess were animated 
by the best intentions. Their advice was excellent, and we 
sincerely trust that it may have induced the neat-handed 
Phyllis of the North to curb her immoderate taste for finery. 
These —- warnings seem likely to ripen at last into 
action. From a letter lately inserted in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
we learn that a ‘“‘ Clergyman’s Wife” has long been broodin 
in silent indignation over “the present disgraceful style o 
dress among female servants.” Her disgust finds vent in a 
manifesto to the mistresses.of Great Britain, in which, after 
painting the evil in the darkest possible colours, she ends by 
suggesting a remedy for it. Dress, we are told, among “ the 
lower order of females,” has arrived at a pitch which has 
wholly changed the aspect and character of our towns and 
country villages. Neither preachers nor books can 
avail to stop it. Bad women are fearfully‘tncreased in num- 
ber, good wives and mothers are getting rare. In consequence 
of the reckleas expenditure of women upon their dress, hus- 
bands become drunkards, and murder too commonly follows. 
The remedy for this terrible state of things is to be found in 
the following ‘‘ proposition ” :—The ladies of Eogland are to 
form an association, pledging themselves to adopt, each family 
for themselves, a uniform for their female servants, and to ad- 
mit none into their service who refuse to wear it. The uni- 
form is not to be old-fashioned or disfiguring, but merely 
neat, simple, and consequently becoming. The following or- 
naments are to be absolutely prohibited—" feathers, flow 
brooches, buckles or clasps, earrings, lockete, neck-ribbons an 
velvyets, kid-gloves, parasols, sashes, jackets, Garibaldis, all 
trimming on dresses, crinoline, or steel of any kind.” No 
dress to touch the ground. No pads or frisettes, no chignons, 
no hair-ribbons.. Having swept away by a stroke of the pen 
all this mass of finery, a“ Clergyman’s Wife” goes on to 
make some “suggestions,” which we quote for the edification 
of our lady readers :— 

Morning dress: Lilac print, calico apron, linen collar, After- 
cain, Sendage: tent space drome, linen coller and ealle, or ¢ 
cu uD : QD co. an ora 
rill tacked into the oak of the On a black apron, a black 
shawl, a medium straw bonnet with rib! and strings of the 
same colour, a bow of the same inside, and a slight cap across the 
forehead, thread or cotton a small cetton or alpaca um- 
breila to keep off sun and rain. The winter Sunday dress; Linsey 
dress, shepherd’s plaid shawl, black straw bonnet. A plain brown 
or black turndown straw hat with a rosette of the same colour, 
and fastened on with elastic, should be by all servants 
for common use, and is indis; le for nursemaids walking 
out with children. Should servants be in mourping, the same 
ao i must be observed—no bugles, or beads, or crape flowers 

owed. 


The first thing that strikes us in connexion with this glib 
rject is the enormous difficulty of carrying it into execution. 
t is easy, we all know, to call spirits from the vasty deep, but 
exceedingly difficult to induce them to obey the summons. It 
is easy, and to feminine ingenuity rather pleasant than other- 
wise, to devise sumptuary laws for the kitchen. But it is 
quite another thing to try to enforce them. By what coercive 
machinery is Betsy Jane to be forced into the detested uni- 
form ? e a deeply yp awe FY resents 
any social “ticketing.” Does a “ Clergyman’s su) 
that the British housemaid is exempt from this litUe woulnees 
common to her race? At any rate, we are convinced that she 
would never subside into a “ lilac v” or a “neat alpaca’ 
without a tremen struggle. first weapon of defence 
would infallibly be a strike. 1t is absurd to suppose that she 
would cling to her flowers and parasol with less tenacity than 
cabby = his right “as soe over ge b dark. Now, 
isa “ Clergyman’s fe to consequences 
of such a strike? Is she y for an indefinite time to cook 
her own dinner, mend her own dresses, dust her own rooms 
manage her own nursery? Whatif the of the 
house-maid menaced by the imposition of a “ apron” or 
a “medium straw bonnet” should assume a darker form, and 
a system wot pee * — tag -— Cp ape ee = 
the tranquil parsonages o! an e pre} to brave 
the system of intimidation 7 which 8 wale of vindictive 
cooks and nursery-maids might assert their inherent right to 
lockets and earrings! Has the nerve to crush the secret 


Qe 


plots of kitchen Fenianism? Ultimately, no doubt, her efforts 
might be crowned with euccess. When that time ar- 
rived, when “ her were generally ” and 

“ requirements especially those of fortune, were 
generally known” to comprise a uniform for the maid-servant, 
she might succeed in closing the market of domestic service to 
the flaunting abigail whose audacious finery renders her to the 
outward eye indistinguishable from her own ters. Bat 
as that time would be long in co: , and would 
never arrive she would have to face the dis- 
comforts of a long period of transition, during which she would 
have to rely on herself and her daughters for the discharge of 
Gowies Games ae Seago ing 
suggest another wa ec purpose quite as easy, 
pa oye ~ Ay Why not in for an Act of Par- 
—— baving for its object the su of the in- 
stinct of vanity in the female bosom? Let it be enacted that, 
On and after the 1st of next April (\he date would be appro- 
priate), feathers, flowers, snd the other abominations which 

seeks to proscribe, shall be for ever ured dis- 





a thing to be speculated on, to be quizzed, or occasionally to 
be You exe admitted, to coutdenow, and sorsews, 





As the prelude to entry 
on her social and 1 rights which is nowadays claim- 
ed for woman, & maguitude would commend 
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itself, no doubt, to the philosophic section of the House of| 
Commons, 

There is another feature in the manifesto of a “ Clergyman’s 
Wife ” which calis for observation. She lays particular stress 
on securing the adhesion to her plan of “ families of wealth 
and distinction,” “ladies of position and fortume”’—of the 
leaders of fashion, in short, wherever those mysterious but 








heard of, the popular fury had reached its height, and every 
newspaper in the North was filled with invectives against the 
English Government and nation. In the autumn of the first 
year of the war the Secretary of the Navy, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and all the chief municipal bodies in the model State 
of Massachusetts formally thanked Captain Wilkes for offering 
a wanton and lawless insalt tothe Englich flag. The previous 

ition of the belligerent condition of the Confederacy was 





potent decoy-ducks are to be found. Lis P on 
“making it fashionable to adopt the uniform,” on making 
simplicity of dress among maid-servants the sole avenue to 
the “ best situations.” Now, as it is conceded that the “ pre- 
sent disgraceful style of dress among servant girls” is the re- 
sult of their ambition to ‘imitate their superiors, it is worth 
while, in order to estimate both the amount of their responsi- 
bility for the said disgrace and the chances of success of the 
proposed reform, to glance from the style of dress in vogue in 
the kitchen to the style of dress in vogue in the drawing- 
room. Oddly enough, on the very day on which a “ Clergy- 
eman’s Wife” was permitted to ventilate her project in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the public was favoured with the latest in- 
telligence on this point, in the columns of a fashionable con- 
temporary. Paris, we all know, is the sovereign arbiter of 
dress to all “ ladies of position and fortune” in this country, 
the centre of an authority on «ll matters relating to the toi- 
lette, which radiates, through “families of distinction and 
wealth,” to those calm retreats where clergymen’s wives, in 
chastely severe attire, exchange bospitalities with their neigh- 
bours. What is the fashionable style of dress in Paris at the 
present moment? The correspondent of our contemporary 
shall speak for himself. “ We are living,” he says, “in an 
age which seems to be reviving the classical period in the 
history of drapery. You see pretty nearly as much of the 
female torso now as the Athenians did when the bas-reliefs 
of the Parthenon copied the modes of the Greeks so many 
hundred years ago, and when the multitude did not worship 
the drapery of a goddess only.” After some piquant remarks 
on the style of dress in the theatres, he goes on to inform us 
how “inthe more refined and virtuous society” the ladies 
are dressing this winter. “Ata féte graced by all that is ele- 
gant, reflaed, snd aristocratic in Paris,” he observed the 
duchess, the countess, and the baroness imitating the costly 
toilettes of the demi-monde, arrayed like oue of them precisely, 
in the very height of fashion. We are favoured with a minute 
account of one representative toilette in the room :— 


The lady is of a nobie Hungarian family, fair, with that dark 
brown reddish hair which is just going to begin to be golden, 
but never shines out. Pale oval tace, heavy eyebrows, bright 
bronze eyes. Small festoons of hair over the brow, imprisoned 
by a golden metal band. Behind a Bismark chignon. A mass 
of twisted hair, in a sort of Laocoon agony, was decorated with 
small insects [of course I don’t mean anything impossible}, glit- 
tering gem-like beetles from the Brazils. ‘lhree long curls bun 
from the imposing mass, and could be worn before or behind, 
and be made to perform—as I witnessed—all sorts of coquettish 
tricks....Now for the dress. Well, there is nothing to describe 
till you get very nearly down to the waist. A pretty bit of lace 
on & band wanders over the shoulder; the back is bare very low 
down, and more of the bust is seen than even last year’s fashions 

rmitted....You may, as far as I could observe, dress or half- 

ress just as’ you like; caprice has taken the place of uniform 
fashion. As the panorama of grandes dames floa's before my 
mind’s eye, 1 come to the conclusion that I have seen more of 
those ladies than one could have hoped or expected in 60 brief a 
space of time. 


This, then, is, or shortly will be, in a tasteless and exagge- 
rated form, the style of dress among those “ ladies of distine- 
tion” whose co operation a “Clergyman’s Wife” fundly hopes 
to enlist in her scheme for purging the kitchen of iis “ dis- 
graceful” finery. It is just possible that she has not beard of 
these things. Perhaps in the retirement of the parsonage, with 
her eyes intently fixed on the moral havoc which dress is 
causing among “ the lower orders of females,” she has assumed 
that the dress of the higher order of females is irreproachably 
modest and correct. I{ so, we are sorry to have to dispel an 
illusion which would go far to justify the selfcomplacent tone 
of her lecture. But unless she is blissfully ignorant of con- 
temporary fashions in any sphere more elevated than the 
kitchen, we are struck with astonishment at the hardihood of 
an appeal at the present moment ‘to ladies of fashion. Is 9 
being whose avowed object is to imitate as exactly as possi- 
ble the cosmetic tricks of the demi-monde likely to prove an 
influential ally in a crusade against cheap finery ? a mis- 
tress whose head-gear resembles the art-tropby of an eccentric 
hairdresser, and whose clothing is described as nothing to 
speak of “until you get very nearly down to the waist,” the 
person to be specially selected to preach propriety of dress to 
her maid? Or is it that a “ Clergyman’s Wife” objects to 
overdress Only, and not to underuress; and that, while she 
would repress with severity auy attempt on the part of 
“females of the lower order” to adorn their persons, she 
looks with a tolerant eye, ones * ladies of position and for- 
tune,” upon the nude? We curious to know at what 
point in the social scale -he would draw the line above which 
an unblushing exhibition of the female torso is decent, and 
below which earrings and a parasol are immoral. As a mat- 
ter of fact, so far from ans the passion for dress 
among their female dependants, ladies of position and fortune 
are apt to insist on their dressing smartly. They like to see 
some of their own lustre reflected on their altendants. A 
dowdy in sad-coloured print or linsey is by no means to their 
taste. This has been weil pointed out in a letter in which a 
“ Maid-servant” replied, through the Pall M: 
preiess of reform proposed by a “ Clergyman’s Wife.” Look- 


































































































AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


The political eveuts of a few years back fad 
the geceral memory thet the ori cured web the 


have attributed the anger which he deprecates to 
a vouel which was laasghed in 1965. " Belere the 


* | from the beginning of the war to the end, all discussion of Ame 


but occasionally alleged in excuse of the unseasoning hatred 
which was expressed even more strongly that it was felt. The 
same acknowledgment had been made at nearly the same time 
by every civilized State in the world, by the Government of 
Washington itself, and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States; nor was it possible that any intelligent American could 
at that time seriously attribute the magnitude of the struggle to 
apy premature action on the part of England. Before the re- 
cvgnition of the Northern blockade, Mr. Seward replied, to a 
Southern proposal for a reference of the dispute to the arbitra 

tion of the Queen, that his Government would never submit the 
existence of the Union to an umpire, and least of all to the 
sovereign of a European monarehy. His determination was 
undoubtedly patriotic and wise, but he apparently thought that 
it would not be sufficiently palatable to his countrymen unless 
it was seasoned with a gratuitous affront to Eogland. At that 
time Mr. Lincoln was only beginning his apprenticeship in pub- 
lic business, and Mr, Seward was virtually President. Notwith- 
standing his overbearing tone in diplomacy, he has in reality 
done more than any other statesman to avoid the rupture which 
he has often seemed to threaten. In betraying or affecting a 
dislike to England he followed, with perfect fidelity, the na- 
tional tradition, although it is now the fashion to attribute the 
unfriendly language of the American people exclusively to the 
circumstances of the war. The alarm and irritation which na- 
turally attended the S ion were, by force of habit, directed 
against the country which had for eighty years been the object 
ot invective in newspapers, in school histories, and in Fourth of 
July orations. The immediate cause of quarrel was supplied by 
the Southern agitators, who had constantly and loudly boasted 
tbat Cotton was King, and that England would therefore assist 
the cotton growing States in establishing their independence. 
All Mr, Seward’s despatches during the early part of the strug. 
gle indicate an anxious uncertainty whether the hopes of the 
Confederates might not be justified by the imtended decision of 
England. The more viclent English partisans of America 
taunt their countrymen with the resentment which their conduct 
has provoked in the South as well as in the North. Less pas- 
sionate and more patriotic politicians would pefhaps perceive 
that the common hostility of two adversaries to a bystander 
raises a stroug presumption in favour of his impartial good faith. 
The assumption that England ought to have sided openly with 
the North is founded on a eption, not only of public 
duty, but of international courtesy. 1t was not the business of 
a foreign community to stigmatize as a rebeliion the secession 
which three-fourths of the lawyers and statesmen of America 
had publicly declared to be consistent with the doctrines of the 
Constitution. The President of the United States, in the last 
aunual oan, dame the secession of South Carolina, had an- 
nounced that there were no means of coercing any State which 
might think fit to withdraw from the Union. England coald not 
with propriety reject Mr. Buchanan's testimony because lis 
party had been defeated by au accident in the recent Presiden- 
tial election, 

When three or four of the Gulf States first eeceded, the par. 
tial dissolution of the Union was regarded in Eogland either 
with active disapproval or with triendly regret. The Democratic 
party and the pro-slavery leaders, having for many years directed 
the policy of the United States, had been more immediately re- 

ible for the diplomatic discourtesies which had from time to 
time c&used just annoyance ; but ull thoughtful Eoglishmen felt 
that officious interference in so grave a domestic quarrel would 
be disrespectful and offensive. Neither the Government of 
Washington nor the Republican party bad made up their minds 
on the question whether the seceding States should be reclaimed 
by force, and the war which followed was precipitated, and per- 
haps caused, by the attack on Fort Sumter. The leaders of the 
party of secegsion calculated, with provident accuracy, that the 
States which were hesitating must \ake the part of the South in 
a war, and accordingly the proclamation by which Mr. Lincoln 
accepted the challenge given at Charleston was immediately fol- 
lowed by the eccemton of six or seven States to the Confederacy, 
It is b English opinion recognised a state of things which 
was at the time absolutely undisputed, that the American people 
profess to think themselves justified in cherishing feelings of ill- 
will to England. The crime of military and political miscalcu- 
lation was shared to the fullest extent by all parties in England 
and by all parties in the United States, The Confederaey held 
exclusive possession of a vast territory which was only studded 
at long intervals with a few second-rate Federal forts, The Pre- 
sident, who had in the first instance declared his intention to con- 
fine his efforts to the preservation of the property of the United 
States, gradually conceived the hope of reconquering the terri- 
tory of the Confederate States. On the eve of secession, zealous 
Northern patriots would have gladly compounded for the line of 
the Potomac, in the fear that Maryland, with portions of New 
York and Pennsylvania, would be detached from the Union. For 
nearly two years more, Eoglish advocates of the Northern cause 
habitually asserted that the Federal armies were fighting only for 
a frontier, After that time it began to be understood that the 
North was determined on complete victory, and that, if the reso- 
lation were persisted in, no heroism could defend the South against 
an inevitable exhaustion of resources. For nearly a year after 
the commencement of the war the Confederate batteries were al- 
most within range of the Federal eapital, and at a later period 
three or four attempts to ad on Rich d were only re- 
peiled with ruinous losa. The Northern Americans may fairly 
boast of the perseverance which surprised themselves as much as 
it astonished Europe, but they have no right to resent a judg- 
ment which they formerly shared. The sympathy which rome 
English writers exhibited towards the South was explained by a 
natural leaning to the weaker party, and by the ceaseless vitu- 
‘peration which was directed against England. In Parliament, 














troubles was steadily and effectually discountenanced. Lord 

John Russell expressed the aaes of all peeve men when he 
exclaimed, at the beginning of the strug; “We are out of it, 
and for God's sake let us keep out of it” 7.9 
Some fanatics maintain that Englishmen committed a crime 
as well as a blunder in not declaring from the first their hosti- 


the American Government practised a similar reserve, and that 
active partisanship would bave produced bitter irritation, Dar- 
ing the early part of the war slavery was recognised as an Ame 
rican institution, and even at the conclus'on of peace it existed 
actually end y in Maryland and Kentucky. A crusade 
against a which was protected by Federal legislation 
would have been an impertinentintrusion. For many years be- 


lity to the slaveowners. It would be a sufficient answer that | land 


Stowe’s well-known romance bad ; assed through several English 
editions. In almost every Presidential Message down to the win- 
ter of 1860 the American opponents of slavery were denounced as 
traitors and enemies of the Union, and the extreme Abolitioniats 
had justified the charge by habitual threats of secession. Even 
after the commencement of the war, Democratic journal sts in 
New York attributed the troubles of the Republic to the uati- 
slavery prejudices of England. When the cannon fired at Fort 
Sumter suddenly reversed the poliey of the nation, it was not 
for Englishmen to keep pace with the change, but to avoid, if 
possible, all share in the complications which followed. The 
object, pursued with undeviating good faith, was more or less 
completely attained. No act of the English Government duri 
the civil war was so unfriendly as the dismissal of the Engl 
Minister from Washington during the Russian war; and the 
American papers published during any week from 1860 to 1862 
contained attacks on England which might be set against all 
the criticism on America published during the four yeare by 
English journals. For the consequences which have followed, 
or which may follow, Englishmen are only responsible inasmuch 
as the community to which they belong is not absolutely exempt 
from human error.—Sat. Review. 


—— 
FOR A’ THAT AND A’ THAT. 
A New Version, respectfully recommended to thoughtful men. 


More luck to honest poverty, 
lt claims respect, and a’ that ; 
But honest wealth’s a better thing, 
We dare be rich, for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
And spooney cart and a’ that, 
A man may have a ten-pun note, 
And be a brick for a’ that. 


What though on soup and fish we dine, 
Wear evening togs, and a’ that, 
A man may like good meat and wine, 
Nor be « knave for a’ that 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their fustian talk and ‘a that, 
A gentleman, bowever clean, 
May have a heart for 'a that. 


You see yon prater called a Beales, 
Who bawls and brays aod a’ that, 
Tho’ hundreds cheer his blataat bosh, 
He’s but a goose for a’ tha. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His Bubblyjocks, an ‘ a’ that, 
A man with twenty grains of sense 
He looks abd Jaughs at a’ that 


A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that, 
And if the title ’s earned, all right, 
Old England’s fone of a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, . 
Beales balderdasb, and a’ that, 
A name that tells of service done 
Is worth the wear, for a’ that. 





A SONG OF THE SHAMROCK. 


The particular tint of Old Irelan¢ is ; 
By the Emerald Isle that’s the thing Poets mean. 
And the wide world all over, as everyone knows, 
By the name of Green Erin Hibernia goes. 


There’s a Peddy that’s one of the best of his kind ; 
Paddy Greeu is the boy that occurs to your mind. 
Though the closest observer could never yet spy 
Any green in his aspect or green in his eye. 


Paddy Greens and Green Paddies don’t fancy the same— 
Some by natare are green, others only in aame ; 

Bat among simple Paddies that green we mn call, 

Sure the Fenians by far are the greenest of all. 


Tis with verdure they re clad from the top to the toe, 
Like the banks of Kil we where evergreens W; 

So they plot and conspire in their poor verdant way 

Avd they still find that traitors will traitors betray.— Punch. 


—_—_.2———— 
IRELAND FROM A REPUBLICAN STANDPOINT. 
The Evening Post, of this Fenian-American city, recently con- 
tained the {following :-— ‘ 


“ Calling Ireland a kingdom at all isa misnomer. It does not 
appear from history that it ever was 6 kingdom while in the 
hands of its own population—meaning by the term a country the 
whole of which acknowledges one common sovereign. There is 
no such kingdom enrolled in the records of European diplomacy. 
More than seven hundred years ago, the island was ted by 
the Pope to the king of England, not as a kingdom, which it was 
not, but as a barbarons country, occupied by tribes of natives, 
unrecognised by civilized nations as capable of self-disposal. 
Such was the rule of international law in those ages, and the 
Pope was the acknowledged supreme arbiter over such lands. 
England gradually subjugated and governed it as @ conquered 
province, rding and ‘ng the native population as only 
“ aliens in blood, language and religion,” and nataral enemies to 
English rule—which they are to this day. 

It is the only tract of country in Earope that has been seven 
buodred yeare held, governed and treated asa conquered pro- 
vince, always kept in subjection by military force. The only ep 

arance it has ever borne of being & —~— <y was during 

rief existence of tbe shallow mockery called the Irish Parlia- 
ment. This body was so useless, so perverse, so corrupt and so 
costly, that it became intolerable to both countries, and was 
abandoned by all, under the conviction that whatever other me- 





d the peace of England, that one would never answer. The 
only other use of the term kingdom was to stretch the title of 
the English monarchs when they were proclaimed kings of “ Eog- 
, Scotland, France and Ireland”—a nomisal honour in two 
cases—neither worth the blood it cost. 

Brian Boru, the one titular king of Ireland known to 4 
was crowned in the year 1002, but it does not appear that 
ever actually governed the whole island, and he no succes- 
1B vied os ~ your Hone ong be years under one 

country of Hungary 
Hoe gh meeeahy under their first Chrirtian 


five 
fore the war, slavery had been represented by successive Presi-| king, remained an acknowledged 

dred until the crown fell to the house of and 
—— as the most sacred and unassailable result of ae ont ‘a Austria in 1596. Ite right toe 





Constitation ; and many newspaper writers and many public 
"England with hostility because Mrs, 


speakers had threatened 





rate constitution and pailiament never ceased, and has just heen 
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reaffirmed. Its charta, the “Golden Bull,” bears the 
date of 1222. There is not a particle of resemblance between 
the case of Ireland and that of Hungary; for Ireland never bad 
a government of its own, or obtained public recognition as a na- 
tion. 

The great mistake of the English sovereigns is that they have 
always dealt with Ireland ia the way of shams and fictions, and 
not according to the reality. The only radical remedy consists 
in the abandonment of all fancies, so as to deal with things as 
they are. They laugh at the people of the United States, as a 
pation of realists, and so we are. But as long as truth is better 
than fiction our methods will produce the best results. When 
we acquire territory we annex it at once, and place it and its 
inhabitants on the same footing with the rest of the country. 
Then, by the assimilating force of our land system, our common 
schools, and our free institutions generally, we mould the whole 
into a homogeneous nationality, as ‘One country, under one 
constitution, with one destiny.” * * There vasand is no 
reason why Ireland might not have been thus annexed, hundreds 
of years ago, as a constituent part of the kingdom of England, 
oad assimilated, under Evglish institutions, into a perfect na- 
tional unity. 

The case of Scotland is eomewhat different, because it bad been 
a separate kingdom, governed by rulers of itsown. Alter the 
Scottish monarchs became by inheritance rulers of Eogland, in 
1608, the great superiority of the latter country gave it such 
complete ascendency that a legislative union was effected in 
1707, and the national existence of Scotland was erased, being 
merged in the United Kingdom of Great Britain. Scotland bad 
always been a real nation, known as such among nations, so that 
there was reason in the stipulation for the preservation of its 
separate laws and institutions to acertainextent. Nevertheless, 
all experience confirms the judgment of common sense that every 
step by which these differences have been diminished, and the 
United Kingdom assimilated as one people, both in usage and 
laws has been a step in the national advancement, promoting at 
once the solid power of the country and the general welfare of 
the people. But in the case of Ireland, which never bad a na- 
tionality, and was held’by the right of conquest and the abso- 
lute grant of the Pope, there never was, and is not now, a sin- 
gle technical or legal difficulty in the way of its annexation to 
England as an integral part of the nation, both in part and name, 
to be managed and governed accordingly, as one country.” 
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A PLEA FOR THE NOVA SCOTIA SUFFERERS. 


An “Old Subscriber,” when forwarding to us his annual 
dues, very thoughtfully and generously adds :— 

“T observe in the papers allusions to great distress existing 
among the fishermen of Nova Scotia, and appeals for help to 
mitigate the disiress, if not to prevent actual starvation. As 
the most likely medium I can think of for conveying such 
material tokens of sympathy as our countrymen here may 
choose to send, I enclose herewith ten dollars, which please 
add to any fund you may have access to for aiding the suf- 
fering fishermen of Nova Scotia in their present distress. 

Respectfully yours, ey} 


We cheerfully accept the above contribution in behalf of 
the sufferers, and would add thereto our own mite, say 
$25, and shall, moreover, be glad to receive any contributions 
that the charitable people of New York and vicinity may feel 
inclined to donate for this object. A pressing necessity evi- 
dently exists among the industrious fishermen of that province 
—whose nets bave come in without the accustomed freight— 
and when we consider the rigours of the present winter, we 
have all ample cause for active sympathy. 

And, moreover, in order to add a few hundred dollars, in 
place of a few dollars, to the fund, we now make the follow- 
ing proposition to the four maritime provinces ; namely, we 
will contribute ONE FrrTH of all remittances received, up to 
the first of April next, from New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and Prince Eiward’s Island, either on ac- 
count of past due, or advance subscriptions to the Albion. 

Since the sudden deatb, at St. John, N. B, of our former 
agent for these provinces, Mr. Charles W. Bartlett, more than 
three years since, no regular collector bas called upon our 
friends in that sectiop, and accordingly we hope that the pre- 
sent contributions for their suffering countrymen—whose ne- 
cessity they can better understand than those at a greater 
distance—will be both prompt and liberal. 

The best mode of remitting is by bank drafts on New York, 
or Boston, or in American gold per express, From points 
in the interior, provincial bills may be enclosed in registered 
lettefs to our address. 

The House of Assembly of Nova Scotia have just published 
the following report relative to the distress among the fish- 
ermen of that province :— 

“The committee, after careful examination and enquiry, 
are satiefied that there ¢xists at the present time amongst the 
fishing population of twelve counties, great and wide-spread 
distress and destitution. Your committee are also satisfied 
that this distress will rather increase than diminish trom the 
present date till the let of June next, and that unless exten- 
sive auc permanent arrangements be made. many may perish 
from starvation. 

“The committee are therefore of opinion that there is an 
urgent necessity not only for relief from the provincial au- 
thorities, but for a loud call upon the charity and generosity 
of the citizens of this and the neighbouring proviaces,” 

aiqenieeneinn 

Tue VERY LATESt News-(Parer)—The growth of news- 
papers in New York is something wonderful. There are al- 
ready about a dozen morping journals and we know not how 
many evening journals. One would suppose that the public 
maw is overglutted with newspapers, yet the cry is ‘ Stil! 
they come.” Another paper, it appearr, is now about to be 
started under the auspices of a gentleman who once edited 
the Aldion—an Anglo-Saxon journal of the purest water, the 
reflex of all that is refined, elegant and aristocratic in London 
society, the court included, with a strong leaven of English 
policy carefully intermixed with what ap es to be Ameri 

ely 


can statesmansbip, but the former largely overlapping the Jat- 
ter. 
the Pall Mail Gazette, Iie, of course. to be highly literary in 
it» tone, according to the model. Mr. Young, having recently 
visited England since bis dieconnection with the Adjion, re- 





turns brightened up and polished, and completely educated 
upon the point as to how » good English newspaper ought to 


The pew paper is to be conducted after the manner of 


be conducted in America. Ther:fore we may look forward 
toa grand eclipse of the Albion, and the rise of a new sun 
that will revivify all the interests of Great Britain, Alabama 
claims included, under the magic influence of Downing street. 
Whether the new enterprise is going to be a success we can- 
not say, but as itis to be an evening paper, with an exalted 
literary tone, it may do serious damage to certain other even- 
ing papers which ney the same walk in post-meridian 
journalism.—J. Y. Herald. 
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European News. 

The recent meeting of Imperial Parliament tends to con- 
centrate public attention in England, and will doubtless soon 
furnish us with some interesting topics. The illness of Earl 
Derby has very naturally led to rumors of early cabinet 
changes. Later reports, however, tell of an improvement in 
the veteran Premier’s health, and we may accordingly view 
these reports with suspicion. The House of Commons has 
already voted a continued suspension of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus in Ireland; while Earl Mayo, the chief secretary, has 
promptly announced that a Reform Bill for Ireland is in 
course of preparation by the Government, and will be laid 
before the House on the 9th of March. In the meantime, 
other measures in regard to Ireland—the particulars of which 
will be made known on the 25th inst.—are in preparation. 

The latest news from Abyssinia is to the effect that King 
Theodorus is showing renewed resistance, and that General 
Napier is already calling for reinforcements. The English 
prisoners have been heard from up to the Ist January, when 
they were all alive and well. 

Recent advices from Capetown, Africa, state that the Su- 
preme Court of Natal has at last decided the question of 
church property in favour of Bishop Colenso. 

From France we have received rumours of a change of 
ministry, in deference to the wishes of the liberals; and also 
assurances of the rapid organization of the National Guard, 
in accordance with the provisions of the recent army bill. 

The Spanish “ coming revolution,” of which we have heard 
so much during the past year, appears to have taken form at 
last. At Navarre three thousand copies of revolutionary pla- 
cards have been discovered. Each copy is headed with a 
partrait of the eldest son of Don Juan, who is entitied and pro- 
nounced Charles the Seventh of Spain. This young gentleman 
is second cousin to Queen Isabella, and grandson of Don 
Carlos—who made war against her accession to the throne. 

Despatches from Lisbon represent that the political agita- 
tion still continucs there. The new government is very unpopu- 
lar, and tumults are reported in various parts of the country. 

Prussian dispatche states that the illness of Count Bismark 
is more serious than at first anticipated, he being now 
unable to leave Berlin. 

British North America, 

When we reflect that less than a score of years have passed 
away, since all that portion of this Northern Continent now 
known as “the New Dominion of Canade,”’ possessed Icas 
than two score miles of Railway—and little more of Tele- 
graphic wires—we are surprised rather than discouraged, by 
the substantial progress which on every hand is there visible, 
at the present day. It would be exceedingly difficult to cor- 
rectly estimate the aggregate gain to mankind, which these 
two leading agencies have so quickly effected; and when we 
add to these the steam-ship, and steam power generally ; the 
computation of the aggregate saving to the whole human 
race, is something vast and wonderful to contemplate. Eu- 
rope and America have profited alike by these great 


modern inventions; but undoubtedly Great Britain 
and the United States, with their wonderful na- 
tional energy and enterprize, have profited most 


by these useful, as well as powerful, agencies for the rapid 
transit of mind and matter throughout the universe. Yet upon 
the very heels of these two leading nations—next, in fact, to 
the old Empire of France, in a commercial pvint of view— 
comes British North America under its new semi-national or- 
ganization. The New Dominion already ranks second in in- 
land, and fourth in ocean, tonnage; while it can boast—not 
withstanding its youthfulness—of uot only the longest single 
line of railway in the world, but also of more miles of both 
railway and telegraph, ia proportion to its population, of any 
nation extant, old or new. 

Here, then, we have « fair beginning ; but it is ouly a be- 
ginning.” The history of British ivorth America for the next 
twenty years, may, and unquestionably will, surprise the 
world, if the opportunity now offered of quickly creating a 
great and powerful commercial nation, be not foolishly thrown 
away. 

As the offspring, and, in fact, favourite remaining child, of 
Mother Britannia, this virgin Dominion of the North, with 
its magoificent ivland seas and aavigeble rivers; its agrical- 
tural, mineral, and forest wealth ; its Atlantic and its Pacific 
Oceans ; its hardy »ace and healthful climate—and situate, as 


nations between the old world and the new—if but judici- 
ously managed, is, we say, undoubtedly destined to exert an 
important influence on the future of the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race. But the fulfilment of these expectations must, we will 
candidly admit, greatly depend upon the prompt and decided 
action of the mother country. While the gain to these wide- 
spread provinces by recent commercial improvements, has 
been immense, the lack of capital is seriously felt, and in all 
new countries, this is, in fact, the chief and most embarras- 
sng drawback, or impediment. A union of the four chief 
Atlantic provinces has been effected, and already the Pa- 
cific Colonies, as well as the interior territories, are clamouring 
for admission. But how can this be accomplished without 
the means of intercommunication? The act of upion secured 
to the Dominion the capital necessary for the immediate con- 
struction of the Inter-colonial Road—and let us hope that * 
not a moment's time will be jost in carrying forward this 
much needed enterprise. And now for the next imperative 
step. Ina word, if Great Britain would not lose her proud po- 
sition as the leading maritime nation of the world, she must at 
once step boldly forward and aid in constructing, not a lumber- 
ing old-style roadway, bat a first-class double track railway 
across this continent, on British- American soil. Precious time 
is even now slipping away. This great work should have 
been ere this under contract. What is £100,000,000 to the 
great and fabulously wealthy British nation with its annual 
income of £820,000,000? Simply nothing, when the import- 
ance of the work is cousidered. Why,"the income of Britain's 
labouring classes alone will build this great international 
highway, even at this high estimate, more than three times 
over in a single year! Let British statesmen, then, meet the 
dissatisfied Irishmen with a free passage to British America, 
and five years profitable employment after they get there— 
together with a free grant of a homestead in perpetuity for 
themselves as well as their offspring—instead of meeting them 
with a detested lrish constabulary, and the time is not far 
distant when blessings will take the place of cursings through- 
out that small but discontented island. If this course be 
promptly pursued, the nineteenth century will yet see a popu- 
lous, prosperous, and powerful offspring rewarding mother 
Britannia for her generous outlay with an annual trade amount 
ing to more than the original investment, besides rewarding 
her with a life-long sympathy and enduring bulwark of 
defence on this rapidly developing, yet easily mouided, con- 
tinent. But no time must now be lost. Qui non proficit, 
deficit. 

Congressional Summary. 

In the Senate, during the week, bills and resolutions were 
passed authorizing the temporary supplying of vacancies in 
the Executive Department ; providing for the reJuction of 
expenses in the War Department, and for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the army. The resolution admitting to his seat Mr. 
Thomas, Senator elect from Maryland, which has been before 
the Senate several weeks, was floally defeated on Tuesday by 
a vote of yeas, 21; nays, 28. Oa the same day Mr. Wilson 
introduced a joint resolution providing for the restoration of 
Alabama to representation in Congress. It recites that at the 
recent election in that State many persons were deterred from 
voting by hostile combinations, but that Congress is satisfied, 
notwithstanding the result of the election, that the new Con- 
stitution meets the approval of a majority of the people of 
Alabama, and that consequently when the Legislature elected 
under that Constitution shall ratify the Constitutional Amen d- 
ment es proposed by Congress, the State shall be admitted to 
representation in Congress. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. A similar resolution was offered 
by Mr. Bingham in the House. The latter body also passed 
bills and resolutions appropriating $50,900 to be used in re- 
lieving and returning to this country American citizens who 
have been imprisoned in foreign countries, and subsequently 
discharged (is Mr. Train’s case referred to?); granting a pen- 
sion of $8 per month to the sufviving officers and soldiers of 
the Revolutionary War; providing for the rendition of crimi- 
nals (o foreign Governments, on proper requisition ; and call- 
ing on the Prcsident for his correspondence with Lieut.-Gen. 
Sherman, relative to the proposition conferring on him the 
brevet rank of General. The Legislative, Executive, and Ju- 
dicial Appropriation bill, as reported fromthe Committee of the 
Whole, came up for consideration, and after some debate, was 
passed. In Committes of the Whole the Army Appropriation 
bill was taken up. After further discussion it was reported to 
the House, when the amendment providing for the reduction 
of the army was rejected, the bill being then passed. 





The New Daily Evening 

It will be seen from a paragraph copied above, that our 
neighbour, the Herald, in announcing a simple fact, has in- 
dulged its babitual tendency to jump to erroneous conclusions. 
lt is a fact that Mr. Young, formerly Editer and Proprietor of 
this journal, is about to start a new evening paper; but we 
are authorized to state that it is the very reverse Of trath that 
he proposes in any way whatever to renew his journalistic 
association with England, or that he desires in his new enter- 
prise to be identified with English policy and politics. 

Even in its corroborative allusion to Mr. Young's recent 
visit to Europe, the Herald is ill informed. So far from that 
gentleman returning freshly primed “ under the magic influ- 
ence of Downing Street,” he has not been in London since 
May of last year, and passed but three months in that city 
during an absence of twenty from New York. While, there- 
fore, we cordially wish success to “ Beery Afternoon” —which 











it is, on what must speedily become the great highway of 


is the excellent title adopted by Mr. Young—we presume 
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that the old Albion will still be permitted to remain the ac- 
knowledged exponent of British principles in the United 
States. 

_———_— ~~ 


CURRENT TOPICS, 


The announcement of the recently proposed reforms of the 
Emperor Napoleon in the laws relating to the press in France, 
seems to have been the signal for fresh and more violent pro- 
secutions of the unfortunate journals of Paris. The condemna- 
tion upon ten of them which has just been pronounced by the Cor- 
rectional Tribunal, is the latest instance of the truth of our 
remarks. The law which has been thus barshly enforced was 
passed in the year 1852, before the Empire was established, and 
when some of the Paris journals were accused, justly or un- 
justly, of garbling their reports of speeches delivered in the Le- 
gislature. It prohibits the publication of any summary of pro- 
ceedings in the Senate, except that already inserted in the 
Moniteur, and imposes a mioimum {penalty of 1,000f. for the 
publication of any y of the p dings in the Corps 
Legislatif, except the procés-verbal drawn up udder the direc- 
tion of the President. It appears, however, that of late this 
law bad received a liberal interpretation, and it was supposed 
that fair comments on debates were legitimate, so long as the 
debates themselves were published at length in the form ap- 
proved by the government. It remained, however, for M. 
Pinard, the present Minister of the Interior, to show our Paris 
contemporaries their mistake, The occasion he selected was the 
debate in the Corps Legislatif on the bill for the re-organization 
of the army. Sevent newspapers, besides reproducing tbe 
authorized version of this debate, had given a summary of it for 
the benefit of their readers, or otherwise transgressed the func- 
tion of mere copyists, All “their editors, therefore, were sum- 
moned to answer for a breach of the organic law regulating the 
Press, but the §eharge was abandoned, on various grounds, 
against seven of the number, The remaining ten were sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 1,000f. with costs, or six months’ impri- 
sonment ia default of payment. This decision, it is understood, 
will be appealed from, but whatever technical fauit the Paris 
journalists may have committed, there can be no question 
that on the broad ground of right they are inno- 
cent. They were not accused of garbling or colour- 
ing the reports they presented. For all that appears 
these were perfectly faithful so far as they went, as had it been 
otherwise, they would have been arraigned for circulating false 
intelligence. The only point in dispute was their right to do 
more than transcribe official statements of what had passed in 
the Legislatare. If this preposterous sentence is confirmed, 
and no alteration be made in the law, the Press in France may 
be said to be bound hand and foot, and the leading Paris jour- 
nals will probably hereafter omit all reference to legislative pro- 
ceedings. Itis reported that the Emperor is displeased with 
the over-zealous official who instituted the p dings, but we 
can hardly believe that they were not initiated by direction 
Napoleon himself. However this may be, perrecation ofthe 
press is no new thing in France, as will be seen from an elabo- 
Tate article which we copy eleewhere, giving a history of jour- 
nalism in that country during the past 200 years. 














From Japan we learn that the very measure which was hailed 
in this part of the world as a most significant event and cheer- 
ing omen for the future of that interesting country—the opéning 
of certain ports to foreigners, has resulted in a formidable revo- 
lution among the Japanese themselves. Our latest advices are 
to the 25th of January. These affirm that the g Mikado 
had been seized by the three leading jprinces of the Empire, 
and remained a prisoner in their hands, The late Shogoon, 
Stoots-Bashi, bad fled from Meako, and shut himself up in the 
castle of Osaka, where he placed himself under the protection 
of the foreign vessels in the harbour, but the ministers of the 
Treaty Powers ae said to have given solemn assurances that 
they willnot any way interfere in the struggle. Stoote- 
Bashi was collecting forces and organizing an army, to attempt 
to regaiu bis lost power. Meanwhile the country is without a 
recognized head. Dis urbances of a serious nature had taken 
place at Yeddo. The enclosure of the principa! palace of the 
Shogoon was broken into by a mob, and the castle and resi- 
dence of the ladies of his court were set on fire and 
destroyed on the 16th of January. The widows of 
the former Shogoons, who lived in the palace, were 
killed. It is said that the mob consisted of the people 


attacked and torn down by the Shogoon’s troops, and a large 
amount of the Prince’s property.in other parts of the city, plun- 
dered or destroyed. The officers of the Shogoon disavow any in- 
tention of quarrelling with Satsuma, but declare that they only 
wished to dislodge certain bands of robbers who infested the 
buildings destroyed. The ports of Hiago and Osaka were for- 


merly | to foreigners according to treaty stipula- 
tion on the 1 January, but trade had not yet commenced 
at either to the disturbed condition of the country 


The condition of the first settlers at the new ports is said to be 
very unpleasant, Their houses are of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and provisions of all kinds were scarce and dear. The main 
settlement was located at Kine, a miserable fishing viliage two 
miles from Hiago, and the foreign ministers were generally cen- 
sured for selecting so unfavourable a site. What will be the re- 
cult of this latest Japanese imbroglio, it is of course impossible 
to predict, but there can be little doubt that the time is not far 
distant when the high party walls of exclusion with which this 
strange people have sofrigorously separated themselves from the 
rest of the world, will be broken down for ever. 


.| record, the second delivery was quite equal to the first. | South 


“ Westward the Star of Empire takes its way,” best style and were heartily endorsed by the audience. The 
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and the commerce of the Pacific is rapidly encroaching upon — ot ney —— 5 oth eanipeeredt online 
these distant Islands, having already brought them within two — ing wen accurag 


as to lead to an Irresistible demand fora repetition. In the course 
weeks of San Francisco. Thus will pass away, one by one, all| of the evening the Harmonic Society, throngh their 
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i “ae resen: 4 , the conductor, with a medal, asa 
the relics of the Past, until civilization penetrates even farther | Presented Mr. Ritter, t 

from “ China to Pera,” and the mot regions of the mark of their appreciation of his admirable q as a musi- 


den enhe mem The peas ech was made by Mr. Pau- 
i 1 linson, President of the Society, and was a acknow- 
earth are brought under humanizing influences. ’ by Mr. Ritter, who od pemiien tnoosm- 
. pliment, Time was when the giving of oratorios was rather a 
We last week gave a brief summary of the Italian Budget. | risky undertaking, financially considered, but Mme. Rosa and 
We have now received that of France. According to it the| Mr. Harrison bave changed all this. We are to have the 


b tea 1 to one more, which will close the fe 
French floating debt on the Ist of D , 1867, —Ss , close the senses for 


to 986,000,000f. In consequence of ‘events beyond control,” | The season at Pike’s opera house did not commence on Mon- 
D 


a d, i q of the inability of Messrs. 
the receipts of the Budget of 1867 show a deficit of 26,000,000F. More eteek, Grover tnd Pike te came to 8 ax BA “% 
as compared with the estimates. Adding to this the extraor- ing. By introducing a third element—Mr. L. F. Harraon, the 
dinary credit voted by the Corps Legislatif on the 3ist May aroneenhe y Leen a em,» _ ane gemen pom 
1867, of 158,000,000f., and the cost of the Roman expedition, | .n — oe including the public Tpit ey png 
there is a total of 189,000,000. necessary to cover the outlay for | with the season will open on next 


oo = onday evening—spi tH ae 
1867. The report details various augmentations of expense Guay ate Mr. 8. N. Pike es *‘ prop: mene 4 
d concludes that | com will be com of the efficient artists who have al- 

which will be felt by the Budgets of renee me w oe - compenay 5 . Puy Fyne Be whe 
sapplementary to the am ¢ ON. W the addition of Mme. Parepa- who will sing for four nights 
required to be shared between these two years. The report only, Mrs. ao and err Theodore abelmann. 


conclades by proposing a loan of 440,000,000f. ($88,000,000), oun aa y mS —_, nom 
which, it is asserted. will meet all exigencies. This cannot be Wotmesdsy “Faust” will be ven with Miss Minnie 
regarded as a very encouraging exhibit of the results of Napo- Seam, Ge porake guns Macquarie, Pt 
leonic rule; nor the fact that although the ‘ Empire is peace,’’ velty is promisedWallace’s “Lurline,” to be produced with 
the past year has seen the disastrous close of one scheme of | appropriate scenery, machinery, etc., a During On —— we 
foreign intervention, and the initiation and failure of » second. | *f¢ to be with 0 ° re. Jenny 


Kempton, her first appearance in opera since her return from 
Will the end of the present year leave the French people in any | & : Mr Harrison certainly deserves well of the West 


urope, 
better financial condition? The passage of the new army act | Enders for interposing his skill and experience at a jancture 


when the operatic elements were in a very chaos of disorganiza- 
certainly gives little ground for hope. tion, and it would be an indelible stain upon the escutcheons of 
the amateurs of that locality, should he lose his pecuniary re- 


gAusic. way 


The operatic event of the week has been-the production on Drama. 
Wednesday evening of Verdi’s ‘Ballo in Maschera,’’ its an- 
nounced representation on Monday having been postponed on| Miss Lotta, at the Broadway theatre, has abandoned her per- 
account of insufficient rehearsals. “ Lucia’? was in consequence | sonations of Little Nell and the Marchioness, for those of Paul 
advertised, but Mme. La Grange, after recovering sufficiently|in the “Pet of the Petticoats” and Liddy Larigan in “ Family 
from her indisposition to sing at the Matinée on Saturday, suf-| Jars,” and, by the change, we think, the public are the gainers, 
fered a relapse, and “‘ Don Pasquale,” with Miss Phillips and | Her Paul is decidedly her best part. It is mischievous and rollick- 
Signori Brignoli, Susini and Barti, was substituted. The ‘* Ballo,” | ing without being “* broad,” in the sense of indecent ; andthe spi- 
although one of the best, is the least known of Verdi’s works, | rit of merriment,—the magnetism of innocent mirth—pervades 
While it will never become as hackneyed as the “Trovatore” | every line. In this part, too, this versatile actress shows some 
and ‘' Traviata,’’ and while it is inferior in delicacy and finish to} perception of character, and rises above the mere animal 
“ Rigoletto,” the “Ballo” still contains much that the most | which is usually her only inspiration. If she surpasses her ordi- 
blase opera-goer must ever hear with pleasure. The scene in| nary self in Paul, she falls back to the old level in Liddy Larrigan, 
which Amelia’s identity is discovered by her husband near the | though even this has been improved by the omission of the inevi- 
gallows, is one of the most, if not the most, dramatic effort of| table banjo solo. Mr. Hale is unusually humorous both in the 
the Verdian genius. Madame La Grange’s interpretation of the |“ Pet,” and in “Family Jars,” although he mars his personation 
part, was marked by all the intensity of action and all the vocal | in the latter piece by unnecessary double-entendres, As Job in the 
delicacy that characterizes her Leonora and Violetta. Indeed |‘ Pet” his song of the “ Pious Child” received a deserved encore. 
we are inclined to rank her Amelia above either of these perso- | One may laugh heartily at the Broadway this afternoon and even- 
nations, grand as they undoubtedly are. Signor Brignoli was |ing when the same bill will be repeated, but the intending visitor 
thoroughly at home as the erring, but finally repentant, Ricardo. | is advised not to search too carefully for the meaning of the wit- 
The many vocal gems with which his part is thickly strewn, | ticlems that excite his mirth. Next week Mr. Chanfrau, better 
were sung with an emphasis only equalled by the delicacy of the | known ss “Sam,’’ commences an engagement. On Wednesday 
phrasing and the correctness of the modulations. His duet with | evening Dodworth Hall was filled by o large audience, among 
Amélia in the third act, “ Ab, qual suove,’’ exhibited both artists | whom was a liberal sprinkling of prominent writers and actors, to 
at their best, and was heartily re-demanded. Miss Phillips mo-| listen to Miss Olive Logan's first essay in the lecture-field. Miss 
nopolised the applause in the second act, by her admirable | Logan did not embarrass herself with desk or manuscript, but in 
acting and vocalization as Ulrica, her original part, |a befitting costume stood up before her audience, and in a pleasing 
Miss McCulloch donned the Page’s dress as Oscar, and | tone of voice, with but little attempt at effect, related the experi- 
sang the music with rare skill. This promising young artiste | ences of two ambitious Americans, yclept Mr. Pennyweight and 
needs but to infuse into her personations a little more dramatic | Miss Carrie Lee, who, having become enamoured of the stage, or 
fervour to render them unexceptionable. This she nearly suc-|in other words “Stage Struck,” [the title of the entertainment/ 
ceeded in doing in her aria in the last act, which was repeated at | essay there fortunes upon the boards. The youth failed utterly 
the unanimous requést of the large audience. Miss McCulloch’s | and presistently from Macbeth down to ‘‘ utility man,” while the 
voice isa high soprano of great compass and purity, and her | lady was more fortunate, or more deserving, and succeeded. Dur- 
method gives evidence of the most careful training. Associated |ing her recital Miss Logan cleverly introduced passages from 
with such singers as La Grange, Phillips, and Brignoli, she can- |“ Macbeth” and “ King John,” and imitated the brogue of an 
not but improve rapidly. Last evening ‘ Rigoletto” was repeat- | Irishwoman, who kept the theatrical wardrobe, and the French of a 
ed for the last time, and to-day the “* Favourite” will be sung at | foreign customer. Miss Logan is easy and self possessed, and her 
amatinée. The coming week will be the last of the season, | reception by a both critical and partial audience, was most cor- 
after which the troupe retire again to the obscurity of the pro,| dial. This evening will be given the last dramatic performance 
vinces. for the present at the French Theatre, as the troupe go to Philadel- 

We had the pl , in with an audience of over | phia next week for a brief season. The bill will be “ Un Troupler 
three thousand lovers of oratorio music filling Steinway Hall to |Qui Suit les Bonnes,” and “Roger Bontemps,’’ which will be 
its utmost capacity, to listen on Thursday evening to the most | performed for the benefit of M. Gasea, 6 myaier of this com- 
perfect interpretation of Handel’s noble composition, ‘‘Judas| pany. On Monday evening at Wallack’s, “She Stoops to Con- 
Maccabseus,” ever achieved on this side the Atlantic. The solo} quer” will be revived to the unalloyed satisfaction of lovers of the 
parts were sustained by Mme. Rosa, Miss Brainard [who con- | “legitimate.” 
sented to sing a mezzo-soprano part to add to the [excellence of 
the performance}, Mr. Simpson, tenor, and Mr. Thomas, ro HFacts and Hancies. 
Mme. Rosa came to us from a bed of dangerous illness, but the 
audience would never have suspected it from her delivery of her Pay ia ym Say London poe oy a alludes to their 
first recitative, “Oh! let eternal honours crowa,” and the ac- dinary,” tne facto vee 
com, air, “ From mighty kings,” which displayed all her the pro ties of ep ete 
aaa and sentiment and more than her usual power— &fsound political priaciples soem outraged hie opinions,” 
the closing high notes of the recitative being given with a vigour | the aforesaid ankee . 
that electrified the vast audience. The favourable impression thus usua! ————A volume entitled “ Archi ro Builders 
made, was deepened by her chaste interpretation of “ No more, | Guide, op 2ho. Ws. Senenen, Ss seneeenes ee It 
Zion,” and “ Wise men, fattering;” but the enthusiasm culm!- | Will be iilastrated ; epataia elabor 
nated when this incomparable singer displayed her powers to the 
their greatest advantage in the difficult and highly ornamented | ang Wilmshurst 
aria, “So shall the lute.” Spite of its tax upon even Mme. | eral =" 

’s energies, the audience would not allow tae oratorio to , 
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Whatever may be said of Mme. Rosa’s efforts on the lyric stage, 30 in to 
she is beyond criticism in oratorio. In whatever light we view readers that the Charity 
her interpretations of the exacting music of the old masters, she | Music on evening 
stands without s rival as the only artiste now before the public | had from some of the managers. 
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and “ Father of Heaven,” were also interpreted in this lady’s| number of new publications in the United States last year 
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numbered in all, 2,124. 





Mrs. N. P. Banks is announced | tailor, has sent the sum of fifty dollars as bis contribution to 


as the contributor of “ Advice to Young Women” to a New | the Operative Tailors’ Emigration Society in London, with 


York. weekly ————My first is unfathomable, my second 
odoriferous, and my whole is a people of Africa—Adyss- 
inians, 
Americans, justly proud of the writer of Zhe History of the 
Netherlands, assert that there is no other living historian 
worth reading, and quote Shakespeare on their side, because 
he says—‘ Motley’s the only wear.’” {t is a curious fact 
that, as we perceive from a published decree of the Council 
of the Russian Empire, a secretary has been attached to the 
suite of Queen Olga of Greece, whose salary is paid by the 
Rassian Foreign Office. —Count de Montalembert is 
n well enough to use his pen, and in an article in the 
ndant gives a biographical sketch of Count Ladislas 
Zamoyski, one of the most eminent of Polish patriots, who 
lately died in Paris.——Genera! Gemeau, formerly Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army of Occupation of Rome, has just died 
at the age of seventy-eight. A Paris correspondent tells 
a good story of Victor Emmanuel. While Lord Clarendon 
was in Florence he had an audience of the King. The inter- 
view was long, and by the time it came to an end it had 
grown dark. * His Majesty struck a match, lighted a solitary 
candle, and accompanied his lordship to the door, saying as 
he did so, ‘Va a cominciare da me |’economia.’”————Mr. 
James Lenox, of this city, announces his intention of found- 
ing a Presbyterian Hospital for the use of the sick and injured 
of that denomination, and for that purpose he proposes to 
give a valuable plot of ground and $100,000 dollars in cash as 
soon as a charter can be obtained and a Board of Trustees 
———The palace of the Bey of Tunis, which was so 
much admired during the Exposition at the Champ de Mars, 
has been bought by the city of Paris. It is destined to adorn 
one of the squares or “ places ” of that “city of monuments.” 
—A Zouave is in Abyssinia, and has got up a company 
of players, with whom he charms the leisure hours of the 
English. He gives representations a/ fresco. He has played 
“La Grande Duchease,” “ Nos Intimes,” and “ L’Homme n’est 
pas Parfait.” —It is said that Madame Petipa, the fa- 
vourite dancer of St. Petersburg, has drawn the great Russian 
lottery prize of 75,000 roubles. Alexandre Dumas is at 
work on a drama for the Porte St. Martin, in the style of his 
“ Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” the subject of which is to be 
the First Revolution. It is confidently asserted that this spoilt 
child of fashion has made 19,800,000!, by his pen. What has 
become of all this gold? —Mr. Gladstone is preparing, 
it is said, and has in a forward state for publication, a wor 
on Greece and Pheenicia. Out of the 462,279,719 letters 
which annually pass through the United States mails, 4,306,- 
508 are misdirected or unpaid and go to the Dead-Letter 
Office at Washington. —One of the city of Paris conser- 
vatories just now possesses a finespecimen of the Java pitcher 
plant, each goblet of sugary water being of unusual size,—— 
A newspaper, clandestinely printed, called the République, 
has been clandestinely circulated in Paris. It is said to be 
written with extreme violence. During the nine years 
that. Mr. Kean held the Princess’s Theatre he expended £400, - 
=o proof of his enthusiasm for his profession and of his 
fai 
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in the public. —The Geographical Society of Paris 
just elected the King of the Belgians a member.— 
Gounod is gaid to have received some thousand pounds last 
pe, yright and droits d'auteur. Offenbach received 
more tout e this sum. ‘The Queen has announced 
her intention of contributing to the Exhibition of Works of 
Art at Leeds, a considerable number of pictures from the royal 
collections, iliustrative of the various schools, and other val- 
uable works of art from Windsor Castle-——_——I is said that 
the Pope has elie refused the Cardinai’s hat t» the 
‘Archbishop of Paris, unless, cating humble 'pie, like Cardinal 
Andrea, he will publicly retract his recorded Gallician opin- 
ions, and this the Archbishop refuses to do. —At the 
last ball at the Tuileries, it is said, Her Majesty wore a dress 
consisting of several skirts, trimmed with acacia-flowers and 

n leaves, looped up by asort of chatelaine of precious 
stones—emeralds, rubies, and sapphires; the front of the cor- 
gage was covered with a berthe of emeralds and diamonds, 
her Majesty wearing a diamond necklace, similar jewels in 
the hair, with acacia-branches formed of emeralds. The 
English Embassy at Paris, it is said, is not expected to enter- 
tain, this being Lord Lyons’ first year in office — Under 
the list of game recently bagged by the French Imperial party, 
@ paper adds, “ Winged ten newspapere. The birds can still 
bite, and have very sharp beaks.” —A cheap edition of 
the Queen's Journal will be shortly issued, with the object of 
its being obtained by all classes of her Majesty's subjects. 
————The destruction of the historical associations of Paris 
still continues. The pickaxe destroyed, recently, the home 
of a heroine of the first Revolution. She lived between the 
Rue Olivier and the Rue Lafayette. She was a working girl 
of extraordinary beauty. Her name was Louise Chabry. 
In the list of applications for English patents is one 
from John Kinnersley-Smythies, barrister-at-law, in respect of 
the invention of carrying passengers through the air bya 
steam bird or flying steam-engine fitted with wings flapped 
by the action of steam. —Mr. Dickens has announced 





























that his t intention is to return to England in the Cuba 
on the 22nd of Aprii.————It is said that the Emperor Na- 
calling a congress to secure uniformity in 

pronunci of the alphabet ———-—A movement is on 


toot to secure to ladies the right ot voting for Members of 
Parliament. 
See tmry’s health, tls ssid, hee been decidedl ed 
th, it , bas n y improv 
by the rest and pte he has'been enjoying for the last six 
weeks with his family at Nice————-—The Paris reli 
world has been occupied with the conversion of Mile. P 





Pere Hyacinthe. After the denial expressed by Geo 


absolutely neceesary to look about for another heroine to fill 
the vacant place. 





503 Dutch.————- Paris 
shipper, Manockjee Curset 
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men of India. 


travels over Europe, attracting curiosity, as well as respect 


———The question, “ Why do the mass of working men 
hold aloof from public w p, and what is to be done to 


bring them to it ?” formed the subject of a in Liv. 
erpool recently, the Mayor presiding, and three working men 
on the average, givin ae ee Oar 
Dr. John Davy, F.R.5., the 

v~T¥ emi 
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ait 
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—Punch says: “It will not be surprising if the 


A meeting is to be held in April, in London, at 
Lord | ing things a 


_— 
of the Theatre Francais, by the advice and eubectatians of 


rge Sand 
at the convefsion of Mile. Thuillier, of the Odeon, it became 


—Of the 2,938,679 children who fre- 
quented the primary schools of Prussia in 1864, 2,509,482 
spoke German, 384,475 Lithuanian, 13,441 the Wend tongue, 
9.917 the Moravian, 1,895 the Walloon, 1,745 the Tcheque, and 
P es at this moment 4 fire-wor- 
jee, of Bombay, and one of the 
ay _ isa ae & 
sacred fire, which has burned for years e Temple 
of Opdeumen, is member of several scientific societies, and 





his best wishes for its object. —-——Amongst the living lite- 
rary curiosities of London is a Turkish newspaper, published 
at Hammersmith. It is J that the loyal ad- 
dress to the Queen, prepared by Mr. Digby Seymour, has 
been signed by 13,000 Irish residents in London, and that be- 
fore its prezentation by the Home pany on the 10th inst., 
it was expected that 20,000 signatures will be attached to it. 
—It is vouched for asa fact that a disciple of Saint 
Crispin had an order for a pair of shoes, and it isa remarkable 
fact, illustrative of his punctuality and despatch, that he de- 
livered them in Gloucester a few days ago, eighteen months 
after his customer had. died. —Mr. Adams, it is said, 
has held his position as Minister to Great Britain longer than 
any other person since 1825, Mr. Nathan Hughes, “ the 
swiftest painter of the age,” announces a grand sensation pic- 
ture of the Clerkenwell explosion. An eccentric Eng- 
lish baronet, recently deceased, has left the whole of his pro- 
perty to a man-servant! 

—— a 


Tue Queen's Receptions RenewEeD.—The 7imes says: 
“The British public will be rejoiced to hear that the Queen trusts 
she may be equal to still further efforts in the discharge of her 
royal duties. It is announced that a step will be taken this season 
in advance of the limited courts by which her Majesty was last 
year feeling her way back to the old state of things. Besides an- 
nouncing a court for official personages and their families, the 
days are appointed for three drawing-rooms, in which her Ma- 
jesty will be present as long as a proper regard for her health 
and strength will allow, one of the princesses taking her place 
when it shall be necessary, This may immediately concern very 
few. Even supposing these drawing-rooms as numerously at- 
tended as they used to be in the brighter years of this reign, and, 
indeed to be restricted by nothing but the accommodations of 
Buckingham Palace, happily larger than St. James’s, it is only 
the court circle that is directly interested, and that circle, in its 
largest sense, does not muster many thousands. What are these, 
it may be asked, to thirty millions? But even these thirty mil- 
lions have a good deal to say to it. A courtier of the seventeenth 
century would observe on such an occasion that it made a dif- 
ference to everybody whether the sun shone or lay somewhere 
behind a heavy bank of clouds, This is not the day for hyper- 
boles, and even a metaphor is received with suspicion; but it 
nevertheless dues concern the whole country that the principal 
personage, as well as all the others of every lower degree, shall 
continually appeal to the evidence of the senses. We presume 
there is something in all the talk about absentees, about non- 
resident clergy or squires, about empty mansions, and the car- 
riage drive that knows not the track of wheels. There is some- 
thing more, too, than the material interests affected. This 
British constitution, society, and state becomes a heavy, unintel- 
ligible thing when it ceases to be well represented and visibly 
enacted. Of course there are persons happily far above the ne- 
cessity of an appeal to their vulgar senses. They know all about 
it, and don't want to know more. But, as a simple matter of 
fret, the greater part of mankind only apprehend what they see 
or what they hear of second-hand, in the common talk of the day 
and through the newspapers. When they hear of a sovereign 
performing a succession of important or interestipg public acts, 
assisting at ceremonials, taking a part in pageants, presiding 
over the highest ranks of her subjects, and otherwise appearing 
as the bright and attractive centre of our political system, they 
realise what is called royalty, which else they have to understand 
by the dim and uncertain twilight of their reasoning faculties.” 

















PRoGREss oF AMERICAN CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY.—Mr, 
Prang, of Boston, has already published several landscapes by 
Bricher, several groups of chickens and the like by Tait, several 
flower and fruit pieces by Mrs. Lily M. Spencer, and Miss V. 
Granberry of New York, a couple of genre pictures by Niles of 
Boston, a series of Ruggles’s “ gems” in ot ccleens, besides a 
great variety of illuminated texts and cards by Miss Jennie Lee 
of New Jersey, and cartoons and lithographs by Mr. Homer and 
others. He has now in preparation, we hear, “ A New England 
Winter Landscape” by the late Mr. Morveiller, of Malden; a 
figure piece, ‘The Barefooted Boy,” by Eastman Johnson; 
‘* Easter Morning,’ by Mrs. Theresa Hart, wife of James Hart, 
he landscape painter; two pictures of children in the woods, 
“The May Queen” and “ The Little Rogue,” by Mr. J. G. Brown; 
“« The Shipwreck of Steerforth,” by Moran; “ The Friends,” by 
Giraud; “The White Mountains in October,” by Mr. George L. 
Brown; “ The Bay of New York,” by the same artist; “The 
Falls of the Yo Semite,” by Bierstadt ; two fruit pieces by S. W. 
Fuller; ‘* Cherries and Basket,” by Mrs. Granberry ; and besides 
these he hasa number of other compositions on the easels of 
distinguished New York painters. We are not at liberty to 
name the paintings by foreign artists that are to be chromoed as 
rapidly as possible, since in the absence of an international copy- 
right law, fine-art publishers are liable to the same troubles ex- 
perienced by the publishers of foreign books. 





A New Svueerstion.—A memorial is in circulation pray- 
ing for “ the abolition of the Presidency.” It is proposed to 
transfer the executive functions to an Adminstrative Com- 
mission, or Congressional Ministry, to be chosen by Congress 
from their own body, “or from among other competent citi- 
zeus.” This isan ingenious method of getting rid of the 
strife and turmoil of a Presidential campaign ; io of mak- 
i deal worse than they are—and that is not 
desirable.—WV. ¥. Hvening Post. 





Obituary. 


Sm Epmcnp Heap.—The Right Hon. Sir Edmund Walker 
Head, Bart., K.O.B., died euddenly at his residence in London, 
on the 28th ult. He was the son of the late Rev. Sir John Head, 
was born in 1805, ed dat Winch and at Oriel 
Oxford, and became a Fellow of Merton College in 1830. 
married in 1886, and two years later, on the death of his father, 

ded to the b tcy. He was afterward appointed a 

Law Commissioner, but resigned in 1847, when be became Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of New-Bruoswick. In 1854 he was made 
Governor-General of Canada, bat resigned in 1861. In 1862 he 
was appointed a Civil Service Commissioner. He was sworn a 
Privy Councellor in 1857 and created a K.C.B., (civil division) 
in 1860. He was an accomplished scholar, and made for himself 
@ respectable position in literature. He was the author of the 
article on painting in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” and his writings, 
except a discussion of the controversy in English grammer on 
* Shall and Will,” are on that subject. His best known work 
on painting is entitled “ The Handbook of Spanish Painters. 
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¢ | mended to her Majesty the 


—E. Jodrell, late Capt. 18th Royal Irish —At Stratton, Cornwall, 
Capt. E. Knapman, R.N.—At Windsor, Capt. W. H. Mangles, late 
Capt. of 50th (Queen’s Own) Regt. . 





Arwy. 


The Army will be glad to bear that the new edition of the 
“ Queen's Regulation” ig nearly ready for issue. It has been 
most carefully compiled ; all the changes of the last eight or 
nine years have been duly introduced; the different subjects 
have been re-arranged, with a view to greater perspicuity and 
reference ; obscure and verbose paseages in the old regulations 
appear re-written, and in a terse and comprehensible form. We 
shall next week specify some of the many improvements by 
which this most creditable official production is characterised. 
——Major-Gen. J. Rowland Smyth has been appointed to the 
vacant colonelcy, Sir James Jackson being transferred, or, we 
should rather say, promoted to the King’s Dragoon Guards, and 
Sir J. R. Smyth consequently becoming coloneljof the Carabi- 
niers.———The following promotions will take place in conse- 
quence of the death of Lieutenant-General Sir Michael White, 
col. of the 7th Drag. Gds., viz., Major-Gen. Sir George Bell, col. 
of the 32nd Light Infantry, to be lieut.-gen,; Colonel the Hon. 
Percy Herbert to be major-gen.; Major T. Wickham, late of the 
33rd Foot, to be lieut.-col. ; and Capt. R. Vansittart Allen, RI. 
Marine Light Infantry, to be Maj. in the Army.——The water 
supply of Malta will be greatly increased by successful explora- 
tion in the Marsa Valley, and in the district beyond the ancient 
city of Medina, now called Civita Vecchia. umerous shafts 
have been sunk, and it is calculated that the produce will be 
in a short time 900,000 gallons of water per diem, in addition to 
the present supply. Four | tives will be shortly at 
work in Abyssinia upon the railway formed in connection with 
the English expeditionary force now in that country.——“ Bac- 





rchus” seems decidedly a better pay than “ Mars,” for within the 


last two years twenty officers have retired from the Army, and 
entered the wine trade. A gallant Colonel, commanding a 
distinguished Irish regiment, has engaged a French cook at a 
salary of £120 a year (independent of the ordinary messman), the 
expense to be pai¢c by unmarried officers! No doubt a good din- 
ner after a Fenian bunt or alarm is a pleasant relaxation, but 
what bas become of the Commander-in-Chief's wise circular on 
Mees expenses’? Surely not a dead-letter? If it hae, the money- 
lenders’ letters to young officers receiving replies can now be 
accounted for. These bonvivants ought to eompromise with the 
Adjutant-General, who no doubt will be down on them, b 
having a French messman !——Says the Court Journal: Mu 
satisfaction is felt in military circles at the promotion of Gene- 
rals Sir Alexander Woodford, Sir William Gomm, Sir Hew 
Ross, and Sir John Burgoyne to the rank of Field-Marshals. 
These gallant old veterans have well earned this distinguished 
rank from their country. Each branch of the service is thus 
represented in the rank of Field-Marshal, with the accountable 
exception of the’Cavalry, who are ignoredjby Sir Arthar Clifton, 
lant old “ sabreur” of Waterloo and a hundred other fights. 
hat have the cavalry done to be thus treated? - Surely Bala- 
Clava cannot be already forgotten? More inexcusabdle is the 
o ion, for, in order to reach Generals Sir William Gomm, 
Ross, and Burgoyne, Sir Arthur Clifton had to be passed over ! 
It is indeed strange that nothing emanates from Head Quarters 
in Whitehall or Pall Mall without some “ gancherie” causing a 
heartburn somewhere or other. What was the Mili Secre- 
tary about not to draw the attention of the Commander-in-Obief 
to the omission previous}to the names being submitted to her 
Majesty for her gracious approval ?—-_—The little promotion 
caused by the batch of Field-Marshale will, it is hoped, break 
the spell which overhangs the rank of Colonel, which is cer- 
tainly the long lane without a turning. The stagnation has be- 
come insupportable, and it is hoped that Parliament will see to 
it ere the evil becomes more serious ; as it is, nothing can be worse, 
for every young and active Colonel retires from the service if he 
sees the slightest opening for his energies or finds that he has 
sufficient to exist upon without remaining and becoming worn 
Out by hopeless waiting. 





War Orrics.—Lieut J A Ford to be Captyb-p in 13th Hussars, 
v W Harle, who ret; Cor P B Hamilton to be Lieut b-p, v Ford; 
Gent Cadet A Weekes, from Rl Military Col, to be Cornet b-p, v 
Hamilton. Gent Cadet J D Howden, from RI Military Col, to be 
Ens b-p in 22d Ft, v Carstairs, . Lieut A Borthwick to be In- 
structor of Musk in 60th Ft, v Lient Manners, pro. Capt H G 
Browne to be Major b-pin 100th Ft, y B V Straubenzee, who ret ; 
Lieut W Hudson to be Capt OP vCA Boulton, who ret; Lieut 
J C Shirley to be Capt b-p, v Browne ; Ens A Merritt to be Lieut 
55 Hudson ; Ens M J Sawyer to be Lient b p, v Shirley; WG 
F kburn, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Merritt; Gent Cadet J D 
Browne, from Rl Military Col, to be Ens b-p, v Sawyer. 


Navy 


The Admiralty has just printed a table of pensions to which 
seamen may be entitled, to be hung up on the lower deck of each 
ship, and which, we think, might with great benefit be printed in 
the “Navy List” for the information of those who, while usem- 
ployed, may have the leisure to stud 
who can tell his time to ascertain, by inspection, the amount 
of pension he is entitled to. It will save many a captain letters 








from his shipmates asking him to intercede to get the t 
a on (under the idea that pensions are granted by fav- 
our not by rule), or to explain why the pension granted isso 
small. It will bring out in strong contrast the immense advan- 


tages in the matter of pensions of the continuous-service over the 
non-continuous-service men, and thus makes the continuous-ser- 
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New Publications. 


and ale” enough to have suited Sir Toby Belch, but the grace, 
and delicacy, and scholarship of Irving are entirely wanting. 


Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have lately published, by Mr. 
Howard Payson Arnold, a thick volume of European travel- 
gossip, entitled The Great Exhibition, with Continental 
Sketches, Practical and Humorous, We know nothing of Mr. 
Aruold except that lie is the-author of Huropean Mosaics, and 
that he is, or was, a correspondent of the Boston Post, ia 
which journal, we imagine, from his preface, a portion of the 
volume before us first saw the light. At any rate, it is a 
newspapery book, if we may use the phrase, and, while plea- 
sant enough to be run through at a sitting, it is not above the 
average of American correspondence from abroad. Your tra- 
veller with a set purpose may write whole chapters on sub- 
jects not in themselves entertaining, though of value to him, 
and to his work as a whole; but your mere newspaper cor- 
respondent must be readable, whatever else he may be. Mr. 
Arnold is readable always, amusing frequently, and occasion- 





We can conceive of one’s running through Mr. Barry Gray's 
sketches at a railway station, when the train is behind; even 
of one’s making believe to read it at a country inn, on a rainy 
day, when the city papers have failed to arrive; but that it is 
likely to be read through, under any other circumstances, 
we are not prepared to believe. 


Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt have republished Landmarks of 
History, by Miss Youge, the author of The Heir of Redelyffe, 
and other popular stories. The volume in question, the third 
of the series issued under the same general title, is devoted to 
Moéern History, the period embraced in it extending from the 
beginning of the Reformation to the accession of Napoleon the 
Third. Miss Yonge makes noclaim to originality or profundity, 
her object being merely to make a compilation of the most me- 


ally instructive, as, for instance, in the brief chapter which he 
The title of his book does not 
give a fair idea of its contents—the Great Exhibition being 
the least of the subjects discussed in it, or rather the one 
which occupies the least space. With something about this, 
and certain aspects of Paris and Parisian life, we have much 
ts glaciers, Zermatt, Mount 
Blanc, Chamonix, Piedmont, Ravenna, Nice, and other fa- 
Mr. 
Arnold found much to interest him in Ravenna, which is, 
or should be, classic ground to the lovers of English Poetry on 
account of its having at one time been the residence of Lord 
Byron. “ He remained here over two years,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“ from 1819, and resided partly in a large house near the tomb 
of Dante, where he lived eight months, and partly at the Pal- 
He lived here more decently and with less 
scandal than at Venice.” “Over the entrance to his residence 
was placed, many years ago, a tablet commemorating the 
fact. The simple slab was replaced in 1860 by one larger and 
bearing a more pompous inscription. It is interesting as an 
illustration of that vanity which leads unknown and weak- 
minded men to set their names before the world by the aid of 
those whom genius has rendered illustrious. There are many 
instances of this kind to be found in Europe. The present 


bas devoted to Sevres china. 


more about the Rhine and 


yourite haunts of travelling English and Americans. 


azzo Guiccioli. 


morable events recorded in standard histories of modern 
times, and this she has succeeded in doing, clearly and intel- 
ligently, the result being a very readable and interesting book, 
Interesting, however, it could hardly fail to be, when one 
considers the ground which it covers, and the historic person- 
ages, great and smal], who played their parts thereon. The 
number of these, and the multitude of incidents which 
crowded their reigns, temporal and spiritual, has compelled 
Miss Yonge to present them occasionally with more 
brevity than we could have desired. We also detect 
now and then, not exactly a tendency to cant, but a falling in 
with the opinions and modes of expression of the ultra-ortho- 
dox, as when, for instance, the writers of the Encyclopadia 
are stigmatized as “ Atheistical philosophers.” History, how- 


draughtsmen by whom the picture is drawn upon the stone— 
requires positive artistic taste and skill for its manipulation. 
The chromo to which we refer is by far the best example of 
of fac-simile reproduction that we have yet seen. In the 
grain and touch of oil paintings there are certain inequalities 
of surface, and these have been 80 well imitated by the Berlin 
lithographers that it is difficult to conceive kow so perfect an 
imitation could have been obtained by means of a printing 
process, Such reproductions as this chromo-lithograph cannot 
but have a beneficial effect in developing a taste and feeling 
for art among the people at large. 

Mr. Homer Martin has nearly finished a clever picture of a 
mountain lake in the Adirondack region. It is an autumnal 
scene, with tranquil sky and water, and masses of dark, rug- 
ged pine woods on either hand. This picture will appear, 
probably, at the next exhibition of the Academy of Design. 
A large landscape by Mr. A. D. Shattuck—“ The White 
Hills in October”—was placed on exhibition in Goupil’s gal- 
lery on Saturday last, where it will remain on view for some 
weeks tocome. Truly American in character,the ecenery which 
furnishes the subject of this picture is at once imposing from 
the savage grandeur of its aspect and from its vivid passages 
of snow-clad mountains, massive boulders, solemn forests and 
waters that foam and rush among splintered rocks, In the 
numerous details which necessarily belong to all of these ele- 
ments, the fruit of much and conscientious study on the part 
of the artist is apparent. But, in addition to this, the picture 
possesses the much higher quality of feeling for the subject 
treated—a quality which the artist has infused into it with a 
power that is something more than descriptive. 

Mr. C. G. Rosenberg will soon place on exhibition a large 








ever unpretentious, should be above perpetuating hard names. 
We like Miss Yonge best when she is engaged in tracing the 
history of some particular epoch, as in her third chapter, 
which treats of the Thirty Years’ War, and the one which 
follows it, on the “Reign of Louis XIV.” Her estimate of 
that solemn Sham—Le Grande Monarque, is more favourable 
on the whole than we should have expected, and her sketches 
of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden,—a veritable madman, if 
there ever was one, and of Peter the Great, are as graphic as 
they are interesting. The last hundred pages of the work 
closes the changeful drama of Modern History with “The 








marble block bears the following words in Italian: ‘Lord 
Byron, the splendour of the seventeenth century and poet of 
our glories in the unsurpassable “ Childe Harold,” on the 10th 
of June, 1819, chose this house for his residence because of its 
vicinity to the tombrof Dante Alighieri. He dwelt here eight 
months, unable to separate himself from the immortal founder 
of Italian independence and the beautiful and unique Pineta. 
Guiseppe Zirardin from Paris, having been conducted to the 
envied seat of the Exarchs, rejoicing to touch the walls with- 
in which he first saw the light, and proud of the caresses lay- 
ished on him, when a boy, by the great friend of Italy and of 
liberty, lovingly placed here this memorial on the 20th of Oc- 


Era of Revolution,” the bloody Saturnalia of the French peo- 





tober, 1860.” That one of the objects of the unfortunate 
Guiseppe Zirardin was to glorify himself in this tablet, we 
may admit with Mr. Arnold; but surely the worship of 
great men is so natural, and so widespread, that a French- 
Italian may be forgiven for indulging in it, in the case of 
Byron, even if the form of his worship is not exactly to the 
taste of English and American travellers. Better than the 
passage we have quoted, and which is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Arnold’s style, is bis account of the Countess of Mosti, and 
her recollections of Byron. “ His lips were full and some- 
what gross, much more so, she said, than his portraits repre- 
sent him. His nose was of classic form and finely outlined. 
His bair was a little curled and brushed far back from bis 
forehead. He was fastidious ic his dress, which was in the 
height of the style of that day. His cravat was low, and dis- 
played a white and beautiful neck of which he seemed proud. 
He talked with fluency in excellent Italian, with that Vene- 
tian pronunciation which he praises so highly in Beppo. 
His voice was low and musical, and the tones eweet and soft. 
His words were spoken with a sort of languishing air that 
was very attractive, and especially so to women. The flow 
of thought were full and free, though he never spoke in a 
poetical vein, but appeared to prefer ordinary subjects. As to 
his lameness, he was exceedingly sensitive. When he sat, he 
covered his unfortunate limb with his well one ; and when he 
was obliged to rise from his chair for any purpose, he would 
go all round the room, though really at a very short distance 
ffom the point he wished to reach, in order to keep his defec- 
tive leg always turned from those present.” In some respects 
the last touches of this hasty portrait of Byron present him 
to usin a stronger light than any description which we can 
now recal, unless it be Trelawney’s, the tryth of which we 
have always questioned. In spite, however, of the interest 
of this, and a few similar passages, we see no sufficient raison 
@etre for Mr. Arnold’s four hundred and eighty pages. Messrs. 
Hurd and Houghton also publish Cakes and Ale at Woodbine, 
from Twelfth Night to New Year's Day, by Barry Gray, the third 
collection of thatygentleman’s off-hand and sketchy papers. 
It resembles its predecessors in being pleasantly written, but 
like them it contains nothing that is permanent, or that one 
would care to read twice. Mr. Gray, if that be the name of 
the writer, is, in his way, a follower of Jk Marvel ; who is, in 
bis wey, 2 follower of Washington Irving; who was, in his 
way, follower of the English Essayists in general, and Gold- 
smith in particular. 1t is not possible to reproduce Goldsmith 
or Irving now, in their entirety and individuality, but it is 
possible to give reflections of the reflections of the last, as Mr. 
Gray has shown. He is more jolly than his literary grand- 


ple from the stormy days of the National Assembly down to 
the Hundred Days. Altogether we can commend Miss 
Yonge’s Landmarks of History as an excellent book for young 
readers, in or out of school, and a good book for those who like 
to refresh their memories of modern history. Messrs. Leypoldt 
and Holt publish Hasy French Reading, by Professor Edward 
T. Fisher, a little schoo!-manua! consisting of selections of 
historical tales and anecdotes, arranged with copious foot- 
notes, containing translations of the principal words, a pro- 
gressive development of the form of the verbs, designations of 
the use of propositions and particles, the idioms of the lan- 
guage, etc., besides a short French Grammar by C. J. Delille. 
The technical value of this work we leave to those whose 
business it is to understand the methods of acquiring foreign 
languages ; for the stories and anecdotes of which it is made, 
and which are chiefly drawn from noted French writers, we 
have found them apt and entertaining. 





The Harpers have recently issued A Smaller History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Year 1862, Edited by 
Dr. William Smith, LL.D., but drawn up by Mr. Philip 
Smith, both being well known for their excellent historical 
compilations. This little work which presents, in a brief 
space the labours of the best and most recent writers of Eng- 
lish History, is profusely illustrated with portraits of histori- 
cal characters, views of famous scenes, public buildings, coins, 
medals, etc. They also publish the fourth and last yolume 
of Motley’s History of the United Netherlands, in many respects 
the best historical work yet written by American author; 
and Duff's Book Keeping, Single and Double Entry, a band. 
some octavo, illustrating the accounts of merchants, manu- 
facturers, private bankers, railroads, and national banks, in- 
cluding all the late improvements in the science. The fact 
that the work has already passed through twenty editions is 
pretty good proof that it satisfies the class for whom it was 
designed. _— 
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Fine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 

Theze is nuw to be seen in the studio of Mr. W. Bradford, 

& specimen copy of the chromo-lithograph from his picture 
of “ Sealers Crushed by Ice-bergs.” It is the work of Storch 
and Kramer, of Berlin, where chromo-lithography has been | 1inary duration. 
carried to a greater degree of,perfection, so far, than anywhere 





father, at least in hig present work, where there are “ cakes 





picture of a night scene on the cliff at Long Branch—a com- 
position comprising many figures, with a glimpse of the ea 
beyond, a!] touched by the rays of the full moon. 

A curious and very elaborate picture, illustrating one of 
the wonderful adventures of Lemuel Gulliver, has lately been 
sent to this city by the artist who painted it—Mr. Marcus 
Waterman, of Providence, R.I. Gulliver is lying on a sort 
of rolling prairie, over the ridge and down through the hol- 
lows of which myriads of little folk are thronging to view the 
strange giant whom chance has brought to their little country. 
These Lilliputians are mostly of a very prosperous, not to say 
fashionable, class, their clothes being of the rich and some- 
what fantastic style worn a century or sosince. The best 
parts of the picture are in the landscape and the diminutive 
personages by whom it is over-run. In the costumes of these 
latter, especially, the artist manifests a great deal of knoW- 
ledge, not to say invention, the variety of brilliant attire be- 
ing sufficient to excite the envy of the most ingenious 
costumier. 

The exhibition now and for some time past open in the 
galleries of the Academy of Design will be closed on March 
4th. Meagre enough at its beginning, it has latterly been a 
very interesting collection, first by the addition of the water- 
colour drawings, and more lately by that of the pictures by 
American artists who were contributors to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of last year. For some weeks past it has been under the 
supervision of Mr, Alfred Ordway, with whom arrangements 
have been made by the Council of the Academy for the 
charge of their future exhibition—a charge for which Mr. 
Ordway is eminently qualified. 

Mr. Jackson, @ sculptor well known in this city several 
years ago, has lately returned to his native country from @ 
protracted residence in Italy, where he has been assiduously 
studying his profession. Among the works executed by him 
while abroad is a marble group of “ Eve and the dead Angel,” 
which elicited much praise from European critics when ex- 
hibited at Florence and elsewhere. This group the sculptor 
has brought with him, and it will shortly be placed on exhi- 
bition in this city. 

In correction of ‘a statement lately made by us in this de- 
partment of the Albion, to the effect that Mr. OC. L. Elliot, the 
portrait painter, has permanently set up his easel in Albany, 
we have now to state that he has returned to this city, and es- 
tablished himself in a down-town studio, where he is now 
fully occupied with numerous sitters. 

The time-honoured nursery legend of “ Little Red Riding- 
hood” has farnished Mr. 8. J. Guy with a congenial subject 
for his pencil. His illustration of the story is treated with 
much originalty of conception in a picture of small cabinet 
size, which he has nearly finished. The little girl is very 
timid, but trustful in expression, and is apparently replying 
to the question of the insidious wolf with a view to concilia- 
tion. There is a very nice bit of landscape in this picture, 
and the traditional scarlet of the child’s dress is managed 
with much ekill. 

“THE LIFE OF LAS CASAS.” 
BY ARTHUR HELPS, 

The story of Lag Casas illustrates the truth to which one of 
our best novelists gave pungent utterance when he remarked 
that snobs cannot a true bero until the hero is intro- 
duced to — by history. At this distance from his career of 


teous effort, the dullest of human kind can see 
tbe heroism of the priest who braved the denunciations of the 
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Tal erations of mén whose labours make up the history of 
their times; and of these men Las Casas, besides being their 
temporary, was conspi as @ CO-operator or opponent. 
Columbus, Ximenes, Cortes, Pizarro, Vasco Nunez, Gattinara, 
were of this number ; bat he “survived Ferdinand fifty years, 
Charles the Fifth eight years, Columbus sixty years, Cortes rine- 
teen years, Ximepes forty-nine years, Pizarro twenty-five years, 
and Gattinara thifty-seven years.” His boyhood saw the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition, the great persecution of the Jews, 
the capture of Granada, and the departure of Columbus for the 
Western World; his old age witnessed Charles the Fifth’s re- 
tirement from power, the marriage of Philip the Second with 
Mary of England, and the commencement of the Escurial. But 
his life was not more remarkable for length than for the vigour 
which attended him to the clore of his laborious days. «‘ He 
was,” remarks his new and admirable biographer, “ still in full 
vigour, not failing in sight, hearing or intellect, when, at ninety- 
two years of age, he contended betore Philip the Second’s min- 
isters in favour of the Guatemalans having courts of justice of 
their own. Having left the pleasant climate of Valladolid, 
doubtless excited by the cause he was urging, and denying him- 
se!f the rest he required, he was unable to bear up against that 
treacherous air of Madrid, of which the proverb justly says, 
* though it will not blow out a candle, it will yet killa man.’” 
To this unusual duration of days and energy we are largely in 
debted for the lessons of a life which, had it closed at the age 
when men of only average strength begin to decay, would have 
passed from human observation, notwithstanding the importance 
and nobility of its earlier endeavours. ° 
After taking a licentiate’s degree at Salamanca, Las Casas 
spent his time in unrecorded ways until 1498, when he made his 
first voyage to the Lndies, in company with his father, in one of 
Colambus’s expeditions. Having returned to Cadiz in 1500, he 
ew sailed for the Western islands, having attached himself to 
icholas de Ovando, Kuight of Alcantara, who was bound for 
Hispaniola, to take the government of the Indies; and after 
some ten or twelve years’ discharge of priestly offices in Hispa- 
niola, where he saw the native population waste away rapidly 
under the whips and swords of the intruders, he went to Cuba, 
whither Diego Velasquez bad been sent to “ populate” the land, 
and, in pleasant official phraseology, “ pacificate” the natives. 
The specious terms with which the Spanish adventurers con- 
cealed the nature of their doings against the wretched Indians 
should be borne in mind by young stadents when they are en- 
couraged by veteran teachers to accept the language of official 
documents as literally veracious, When the Spanish coloniste 
slaughtered a number of inoffensive natives, they were officially 
described as “ populating” the country; when their atrocities 
roused the aborigines to feeble resistance, they were said to be 
pacifying the inhabitants, Each repartimiento, or deed, by 
which Diego Velasquez assigned a tract of Cuba, together with 
its people, to the despotic rule of one of his followers, enjoined 
the grantee to be the spiritual friend of the natives thus con- 
signed to him, and “ teach them the things of our Holy Catholic 
Faith”—an injunction which, Mr. Helps observes, “ was no 
more attended to from first to last than any formal clause in a 
deed which is supposed by the parties concerned to be a mere 
formality.” ” ° 
Shortly before 1535, Las Casas had published his “ De Unico 
Vocationis Modo,” a treatise which argued “ that men were to 
be brought to Christiauity by persuasion,” and “that without 
special injury on the part of Christians, it was not lawful for 
them to carry on war against infidels, merely as infidels.” Ori- 
givally published in Latin, this tract was translated into Spanish, 
and, being in that to widely circulated amongst the colo- 
nists, produced a notable ferment in Spanish-American society— 
@ ferment that was, however, soon surpassed by the agitation 
which it provoked in the mother-country. To the colonists, of 
course, it was in the highest degree odious ; because as their as- 
sumed right to captare Iodians and reduce them to slavery 
rested on the pleasant theory that the natives were captured in 
order that they might be brought to a knowledge of the true 
faith, the doctrines of the work actually struck at their right as 
Christians to furnish themselves with Indian bondsmen, The 
very notion of bringing Indians to the true faith by persuasion 
made the Spaniards exclaim flercely against the originator of the 
proposal! Let the pestilent monk, who ventured to teach prac- 
tical men their duty to an inferior race, try to convert Tuzalut- 
lan to Chriatiauity by peaceful words! The agitation in 
Spanish America continued after the apostle’s departure for 
Spain, whence, after having declined the bishopric of Cusco, in 
the province of New Toledo, he returned to the Spanish colonies 
ishop of Chiapa in 1544. No sooner did the news reach 
Ciudad 1, the capital of Chiapa, that the accursed monk, who 
abhorred slavery aud would fain convert the savages by kind- 
nees, had been consecrated bishop, than an uproar began g 





task of demolishing the sophistries and a of Dr | grief to him, but he as honestly felt bound to defend the Calvin. 
Juan Ginés Sepulveda, who had published his “ Democrates Se- | istic doctrine as they felt constrained to denounce them. In Scot- 
cundus, sive de Justis Belli Causis,” as a counterblast to the| land he found for several months a oo sphere of labour, 
**De Unico Vocationis Modo.” It was in 1550 that the theolo- yt even there he was not without bis trials. On bis arrival in 
gians and other learned men assembled at Valladolid, at the or-| Edinburgh, the Erskines, those great and good men, demanded 
der of Charles the Fifth, to hear Sepulveds and Las Casas ar- | that he should confine his ministrations to the Covenanters, “I 
gue the great case, “ Whether war of the kind that is called | was asked,” he says, “ to preach only for them, until I bad fur- 
a war of conquest could be lawfully undertaken aguinst the na-| ther light, — I inquired, why only for them? ‘ Because,’ said 
tions of the New World, if they had not committed any new | Ralph Erskine, ‘they were the Lord’s people.’ I then asked, 
faults other than those they had committed in the times of their | were there no other Lord’s + bat themselves? and suppos- 
infidelity.” The question really at issue was, whether might is | ing all others were the devil’s people, they certainly had more 
at liberty to work its own will with weakness ; whether a pow-| need to be preached to, and therefore 1 was more determined to 
erful nation may pursue its own pleasure in dealing with an| go into the highways and hedges, and that if the Pope himself 
inferior race. Recent occurrences — shown that, even at the | would lend me his pulpit, 1 would gladly proclaim the righteous- 
present time, men are by no means unanimous on this question; | ness of Christ therein.” — . 

and just as there were subtle rhetoricians like Sepulveda in the} Iu the same year his friends built for him—the cele- 
sixteenth century ready to defend the wrong, so there are keen| brated Tabernacle in Moorfields. following he had 
thinkers and plausible players with words prompt in our own| regained all his old popularity,» , 1742, was pro- 
day to find excuses for injustice and cruelty. This fact gives | bably the greatest and most day in his eventful life. 
additional interest to the arguments of Sepulveda, who, dividing 
his statement into four heads, argued that it was lawful to com- 
mence war upon natives in the New World for the four follow- 
ing reasons : “ 1st. For the gravity of the sins which the Indians 
had committed, especially their idolatries and their sins against 
Nature. 2od. On account of the rudeness of their natures, 
which brought upon them the pee | of serving persous of a 
more refinéd nature, such as that which the Spaniards possessed. 
8rd. In order to spread the faith, which would be more readily 
aecomplished by the prior subjugation of the natives, 4th. To 
protect the weak amongst the natives themselves, duly consider- 
ing the cruelties which the Indians exercised upon ove another, 
slaying numbers in sacrifices to false gods, and practising canai- 
baliem.” 

It is something to the credit of Spain in the time of Las Casas, 
that even when he encountered the warmest opposition from the 
individuals and classes whose prejudices he assailed, he could 
always number in the highest rank of fellow countrymen a few 
powerful friends who were ready to support bis representations 
as a wholesome protest against the prevailing selfishvess and 
eruelty of the colonial settlers, That his nation refused to 
adopt his enlightened policy she has reason to repent, now that 
she +. lost the atness which compliance with his counsels 
would have helped her to maintain, She abused her power in 
the Indies, and it has fallen from her grasp. In ber colonial de- 
cay may be seen the fit retribution of crimes which too fre- 
quently mark the action of powerful nations in their intercourse 
with inferior races. 

































































Moorfields was then an open space, on ich, every Whitsun- 
tide, a fair was held, and where vast mobs of the vilest character 
assembled. To these he determined to preach. Notwithstand- 
ing the most violent opposition, he held three successful services 
in the course of the day. On the two following days he held 
similar services. Rotten eggs, stones, and dead cats were flung 
at him, Oneman lashed at him with a long whip. Another 
avsaulted him with a drawn sword. Dramas were employed to 
drown his voice. » * 

Io 1744, after a narrow eecape from agsassination by a drunken 
naval officer, be sailed a third time for America, where he was 
actively employed until July, 1748. At this time, strange to say, 
he actively abetted the introduction of slavery into Georgia. 
Witbout the use of slaves he imagined the inhabitants could not 
subsist. ‘* As for the lawfulness of keeping slaves,” he says, “ I 
have no doubt, since I hear of some that were bought with 
Abrabam’s money, and some that were born in his house; and I 
cannot help thinking that some of those servants mentioned by 
the apostles in their epistles were, or had been, slaves. It is 
plain that the Gibeonites were doomed to perpetual slavery ; and 
though liberty is a sweet thing to euch as are born free, yet to 
those who never knew the sweets of it, slavery may, perhaps, not 
be 86 irksome!’ 

Shortly after bis return to Eng he became acquainted 
with the Countess of Huntingdon, who made him ove of her 
chaplains, and in whose drawing-room he had frequent opportu- 
nities of preaching to the d. This meeting 
with Lady Huntingdon le of the influences 
that determined the whole of after career. No new element 
| was afterwards introduced into it. The remaining twenty-two 
years of bis life were spent in expeditions to America, in efforis 
to sustain his orphan-house, in annual “ cirenite” for out-door 
preaching, which embraced the whole of Great Britain, and ex- 
tended from the departure of the frost in early spring to its re- 
turn in the late autumn, and in winter misistrations in the 
“Tabernacle” at Moorfields, and in a chapel which was also 
erected for him in Tottenham Court-road. en times in all he 
visited America, making thirteen voyages across the Atlantic. 
The length of his journeys, the continuousness of his labours, the 
number of his sermons, the vastness of the multitudes who as- 
sembled to hear them, were alike wonderful, In spite of failing 
strength and sore pain he laboured to the end, “On Saturday, 
September 29, 1770,” his servant, Richard Smith, tells us, “ Mr. 
Whitefield rode from Portsmouth (New Kogland) to Exeter, fif- 
teen miles, in the morniog, and preached to a very great multi- 
tude in the fields. Itis remarkable, that before he went out to 
preach that day, which proved te be bis last sermon, Mr. Clark- 
son, een., observing him more uneasy than usual, said to him, 
‘Sir, you are more fit to go to bed than to preach.’ To which 
Mr. Whitefield answered, ‘ True, sir;’ but tarning aside he clasp- 
ed his hands together, aod looking up, spoke : ‘ Lord Jesus, I am 
weary in Thy work, but not of Thy work. If I have not yet 
finished my course, let me go and speak for Thee once more in 
the fields, seal Thy truth, and come home and die.’ The text he 
preached from was 2 Cor. xiii. 5.” The next day the Master 
called his wearied servant home. Thus ended a life of labour 
never surpassed-since the days of the apostles, His remains were 
interred at Newbury Port, near Boston, a spot where he had often 
expressed a wish to be buried, if his death should take place near 
enough to make it practicable. 

In Cowper's well-known poem, “ Hope,” there occurs a sin- 
gular testimony to the real worth of Whitefield’s character. So 
bitter was the prejudice against evangelical religion, even in 
Cowper’s time, that in vindicating t loquent preacher, he 
thought it better not to call him by name :— 


“ Leuconomus (beneath well-sounding Greek 


———_——_—_——. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


On the “ First Sunday after Trinity,” 1735, in the Church of 
St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, a young clergyman preached 
with such fervency and directness of appeal to the conscience, 
that complaint was made to the Bishop “ that he had driven fif- 
teen persons mad by his first sermon.” This youth, who was 
destined to commit many other similar “ irregularities,” had 
four years previously been “common drawer’ —4. ¢., potboy— 
“ to his mother’s customers” at the Bell Inn, in that same city. 
Ali this being known to the good Bishop, he made reply to the 
complainante, that “‘ he hoped the madness might not be forgot- 
ten before the next Sunday.” So George Whitefield for a time 
a } +i 





In 1787, after a sojourn at Oxford, during which he graduated, 
he visited London to assist a friend who bad been appointed ou- 
rate at the Tower, and there his wonderful career as a 

fairly commenced. After be had been a month in town, he re- 
ceived letters from the Wesleys, giving glowing accounts of 
their work in Georgia, America ; “and from this time,” he saya, 
“he longed to go abroad and help them in that province.” The 
letter of John Wesley which finally determined him to do 80, is 
eminently characteristic of that wonderful man. During the 
three months he remained in London, he generally preached 
nine times a week, So great was the crowd on these occasions, 
that constables had to be stationed at the charch doors to keep 
order or prevent accidents, and th ds often went away from 
the largest churches for want of room. Like results attended 
his preaching at Bristol and Gloucester. Large collections for 
the Georgia mission were obtained. His friends often eotreated 
him to spare himself, but his invariable reply was, ‘I had rather 
wear out than rust out, No nestling, no nestling on this side 
eternity.” 

On the 7th of May, 1738, after a pleasant but long voyage, he 
reached Savannah, He found that John Wesley had left for 
London, avd he himself, after a short stay of four months in the 
colony, returned. He had, however, formed a project which 
was desti 











the Chiapans. Nor was their commotion without good reason. 
Bent on giving the Indians every protection that was designed 
for them by the framers of the New Laws, Las Casas commenced 
his discharge of episcopal functions ‘‘ by forbidding absolution 
to be given to those Spaniards who held slaves, contrary to the 
provisions contained in the New Laws. This bold measure 
raised a perfect storm.” Had they not been restrained by reve- 
rence for his sacred office, the people of Chiapa would unques- 
tionably have taken his life at this crisis. “There was nothing 
that the Spaniards n Ciudad Real did not say and do to molest 
the bishop. ‘hey called hima ‘Bachelor of the Tiles’-—a 
puase of that time, signifying one who had not been a regular 
stotent of theology, who had entered by the roof and not b 
the door. They made verses upon him of an opprobrious ind, 
which the children sang in the streets. An arquebus, without 
ball, was discharged at his window to alarm him.” Such oppo- 
sition was not likely to deter such a bishop. Having applied in 
vain to the Royal Audiencia of the Confines for an auditor who 
should enforce the New Laws in Ciudal Real, he addressed a 
letter to that most high Audiencia, “threatening the auditors 
with excommunication unless they should provide a remedy for 
the évils which existed in his diocese.” The threat proving 
useless, he made a journey to Honduras, and presented himself 
before the Audiencia, when the President, railing at 
exclaimed, “ You are « ecoundrel, a bad man, a bad monk, 
a bad bishop, a shameless fellow, and you deserve to be chas- 
tized.” But be gaived his point, The Auditocs of the Confines 
tre to send an auditor to Ciudad Real; whereupon the in- 
tants of Ciudad Real prepared to resist the bishop’s return to 
the city. Las Casas, be it remembered, was now over seventy 
years of age ; and the reader's heart glows with sympainy and 
delight as, in Mr. Helps’s admirable description of the op’s 
return to his insurgent metropolis, he sees the old man 
march straight on ; sees him surprise the sentinels, and reduce 
them to instant submission by the influence of bis voice and 
presence ; sees bim after having anticipated and fr ted the 
plans of his opponents move straight on to his church ; and, 
lastly, rees him by force of eye, mien, voice, shame into de- 
cency the riotous rabble of okies and regidors whom he bed 
summoned to his presence. 

But he did not long retain bis bishopric. Finding that he 
could serve the Indians to better purpose nna = ones 
than asa bishopin Span'sh America, be returned to 8 
1547, and, having resigned his bishopric, applied himself to the 











i to influence the whole of his after life—the esta- 
blishment of a home for orphans imGeorgia. On his arrival in 
London he found all the churches closed against him ; what were 
called “the irregularities” of the Wesleys had brought him 
also into suspicion, A clergyman who allowed him to preach 
was shortly afterwards ~ ved of his lectureship. At Bristol 
the Ch lior threatened him with excommunication if he dared 
to preach or expound in the diocese. Then he turned to the 
colliers at Kingswood, who needed conversion, his friends said, 
as much as any ians in Georgia, His first sermon was 
“ preached on a mount to upwards of two hundred.” Oa the 
next occasion upwards of teo th d were bled. ** All 
was busb,” be says; “I spoke for an hour, and so loud that all, 
I was told, could hear.” Wherever he went vast throngs assem- 
bled to hear him. The Gentl 3 Mi ine for 1739 tells us, 
that “on Saturday, 18th March instant, he preached at Hanbam 
Mount to 6,000 persons. In the he removed to the 
Common ; it was crowded with so great a multitude of coaches, 
foot, and horsemen, pe Oy | covered three and were 


I slur a name a poet must not ) 
Stood pilloried on Infamy’s high stage, 
And bore the pelting scorn of an 

The very butt of Slander, and the blot 

For every dart that Malice ever shot. 

The man that mentioned st once dismissed 
All mercy from his lips, and sneered and hissed ; 
His crimes were such as Sodom never knew, 
And Perjury stood oP» to swear all true; 

His aim was mischief, and his zeal'pretence ; 















The curtain drawn by Prejudice and Pride, 
Reveal (the man peng wondering eyes 


That dro upon bis Bible was sincere ; 
computed at 20,000... .T' th April, he arrived in London scandal and the of strife, 
by way of Oxford, where he was prohibited poeaing by the His only answer was a pez 

ice- Nor. On the 27th he hed on a tomb in Isling- And he that focged, ane that drew the dart, 
ton Charchyard, being denied the pulpit. Sunday he preached Had each a interest in his heart. 
at Moorfields ; in the afternoon on Kenniogton Common.” At Paul's love of Christ, eer unbribed, 
the latter service between thirty and forty thousand persons bag dm mee oaee " yoy and 


were present, Whitefield preached for an hour and a half. 

In August of the eame year he sailed for America, The op- 
position he had met with in pean, on the pet of the clergy, 
had not yet spread to the New World, and Whitefield was wel- 
comed by them as before. Whenever he was announced to 
preach, immense congregations assembled. Arrived at Savan- 
nab, he proceeded to carry out his cherished project of founding 
an orphan asylum. This soon involved him in difficulties, from 
which, notwithstanding his heroulean labours, he never escaped. 
He took upon himself a burden far beyond his strength to bear. 
In 1741, we find him again in London, complaining that he had 
a family of upwards of a bundred to maintain, that he owed a 
thousand pounds, and that he had not twenty pounds in the 
world. 


His 

— —— y as seas, 
orsaking country, kindred, ease ; 

Like him’ he laboured; and, like him, eontent 

bet 4 it, suffered shame, w went. 


jush, Calumny! and write it on the tomb, 
If honest eulogy can spare thee room, 
Thy deep repentance of a thousand lies, 
Which, aimed at him, have plereed the offended skies ; 
And say . AAT Ue . 
Against Thine image in y servant, Lord!” 
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= At this time also, the views he 
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£311,475, making a total of £986,343, as representin 
and entire properties of the two partners. With regard 

Mr. Crampton, it appears that the amount to his credit in 
1863 was £182,886, besides assets, chiefly consisting of “ stocks 
and shares,” representing £147,656. The present position of 
affairs, thatis to sayin July last, when the accounts were 
made up, is as follows :—The direct liabilities of Mesars. Peto 
and Betts are £784,212 (of which the sum of £356,654 is to 
creditors unsecured, and £427,558 is to creditors secured either 
in whole or in part), while the assets are roughly estimated to 
represent £780,958. Behind the liabilities already stated, 
however, is a responsibility on 4,000 shares of £50 each in the 
Imperial Mercantile Credit Association, on which but £20 
per share has thus far been called, besides indirect liabilities 
of £332,613, which should be met by other parties. Next, as 
regards the firm of Peto, Betts, and Crampton, the direct lia- 
bilities are £628,047 (including £491,812 to creditors wholly 
or partially secured), while the assets nominally figure for 
£765,332. In this case also there are iudirect liabilities, which 
should not ultimately rank upon the estate, in connection 
with loans to the amount of £1,400,000 obtained for the Lon- 
dou and Chatham Company on property and securities be- 
longing to that company. Finally, as respects the individual 
estates of the partners the figures stand as follows:—Sir M. 
Peto, debts, £74,690 ; assets, £133,917. Mr. Betts, debts, £19,- 
285; assets, £53,007. Mr. Crampton,debts, £280,711; assets, 


£280,566. But in each case there are contin 


direct liabilities, which until their incidence be knows muat 
lation as to probable results. Apart from 
all the foregoing accounts the question remaius of the claims 
set up by the London and Chatham Company of £6,661,941, 
which, as it is understood, rests solely on the assumption 
started by the new board of that concern to the effect that all 
the acts of Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Crampton as agents of the 
company were illegal and unauthorized, although for three 
years there was nmaare person conversant with City busi- 

ider it matter of notoriety that the firm 
were the empowered representatives of the directors. On 
this point the balance-Sheets are accompanied by a series of 
statements showing that the claim is made up by chargin 
Peto, Betts, and Crampton at par forall the ordinary an 
other stocks and bonds issued through their hands instead of 
at the enormously depreciated rates at which they were from 


prevent any 





ness who did not cons 


time to time thrown upon the market. 
A Wester Moon icut.— 
The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
‘Transfigured in the silver flood, 


Its brown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 


Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 


To make the coldness visible. — Whittier. 


LECTURING AT HIS OWN ExpENsE.—The London Corres- 


pondent of the V. Y. Zimes says :— 


“ Talking of prisons reminds me of the great Mr. Train, who 
has been giving great lectures at Ourk, aad ting he 
dulous Irishmen of that city that Ae will be the next 
of the United States. be | believed him. The young ladies 

ts, 


gave him little preseo' 


tunes upon the Irish lyre. The e did not 


pay. 
may make the Train turn upon Ireland, and then it will be in- 
deed a sad prospect for the Emeralders. To one young lady in 
Cork who was deputed to give him a cap—a nightcap (7)—he 
broke out in the following most beautiful strains: ‘Irishmen, 


Americans, let me say to this young lady 
Lovely in form, peerless in debate, 


Who follows you, Miss, takes the Train too late.’ 


Whereupon the whole assembly burst into tears and tried to fall 
upon Train's neck, The unfortunate man thought it was going 
to last like this forever, and that he bad at last got into a state 
of existence which far surpassed a Mahommedan’s Paradise. 
Alas! in three days the crowd broke into his lecture-room with- 
out paying, and left him with a heavy bill to settle, 


it in the way I have described.” 





Joun Bricat ALARMED aT Rerorm.—In a recent speech 
delivered at Birmingham, even the noisy John Bright is re- 


ported to have spoken as follows :— 


“ On the general of education I should not recom- 
mend much on accountof the feverish agitation which exists 
just now, for thie question of education is not one to be dis- 


our Church , views men hold. 
should recommend rather what I may call a steady p 

than a Tush, because rush u 
question and introducing measures upon what I look 
at with great doubt—a attendance at 





of education—that persons should learn to read and to write, 
to think and to do sums in the ordin 
and have that general common school knowledge which the 
faculties of almost all children enable them to receive, but 
without any attempt to give them those luxuries which may 
be reserved for others. 1am afraid some of m 
think that after all 1am not a great friend of 
that would be a great mistake. In all public discussions in 
which I have been engaged during the last 25 years I have al- 
ignorance of the people was the most de- 
plorable feature in our national character. I argued that if 
food could be cheaper, and trade more free, and industry 
more regular, and wages higher, the result would be to raise 
the mental condition of our population. I believe it has been 
raised. and is being raised, and one of the 
been raised is that it asks to be raised still higher. 
have had some little education ourselves, though I am sorry 
tten all I ever had [laughter], we, 
in endeavouring to extend the means of education for the peo- 
ple, should go on with what I would rather call a steady wis- 
dom than with a precipitate and feverish action which may 
raise great difficulties in our path.” 


rules of arithmetic, 


CaLM AnD CoLp.— 


Break into spray and fly and fill the air 
With ghastly mist that freezes ere it falls, 
O struggling waves! whom not the wind appals, 
© wrestling tempests overbear, 
But secret fear lest, pausing weary there, 
Instead of peace renewing whom it calls, 
The subtle cold that levels and enthralls 
Should creep and find and bind you unaware. 
And what were worse than, smoothly calm and cold, 
ped in false peace, to fancy strife is o’er 
Forget the woes that all the winds deplore, 
Forget the cares that all the clouds enfold, 
Watch not nor wait for changes as of old, 
And feel the movement of the world no more? 


to say I have nearly for; 





Street Ramways ror Lonpon.—Dr. Charles Mackay, 
says the Aifeneum, has recently written a work entitled, 
“Street Tramways for London: their Utility, Convenience, 
and Necessity ; with some Remarks on the Working of Street 
Railways in the United States and Canada.” The writer is 
strongly of opinion that there are no objections: to rail ways in 
untenable, and are the re- 
sult of either ignorance and prejudice or interested opposi- 
tion. Their advantages, On the other hand, are in his eatima- 
tion manifold ; their celerity, convenience, and comfort, far 
beyond those of omnibuses—London omnibuses especially. 
Rails of an unobjectionable kind have been invented, and are 
now available. These rails will interfere in no way with the 
He adds: “ The saving of street tramways to the rate- 
payers would be enormous, as may be inferred from the fact that 
ork and Brooklyn railways, 
ngers, passed Gver 11,700,000 
miles of streets, built and kept in repair by the companies at 
their own expense, the carriages of the London Omnibus 
Company alone, with somewhere about 41,834,602 
passed over 13,000,000 miles of streets built and kept in re- 
pair by the metropolitan authorities at the expense of the rate- 


in 1866, with 70,791,625 





Kixe Wit114M I AND THe Porge.—The Florentines have 
been disturbed by the rumour of n 
to be going on between Paris and Berlin, with the view of in- 
ducing Prussia to take part in a diplomatic act on the basis of 
the September Convention, to increase the 
vour of the temporal power. This rumour 
the answer of the King of Prussia to the deputation of Prus- 
sian Catholics which his Majesty received on the 15th ult. 
The King is said to have rep) 
“ My conviction is that it is of paramount importance to in- 
sure to the Pope the maintenance of his temporal power, and 
, as has been doné elsewhere, to protect the 
the visible chief of the Cath 
As for me, I can employ for that end but moral means, and 
the geographical situation of Prussia does not much allow 
her to have recourse to material means. However, at present, 
the Pepe seems not to be in danger on that account, for the T 
European Powers would not tolerate new attacks against the 


otiations which are said 


to their representations :— 


G. F, Train read them 
(made out of his own head) sbout his heart and old Ireland. The 
first lecture went off pretty well ; at the second the audience 
consisted of a low and disorderly crowd ; at the third the ex- 
cellent patriots present pulled up the gaspipes and the benches, 
and left G. F. Train to pay the expenses. Of course he was 
liable for all damage done to the hall in which he gave his lec- 
ture. Under these circumstances, your readers will readily an- 
ticipate his next proceeding—it was to take to his heels, 

“ skedaddled” from Cork without stopping to play any more 


. ope 
of ali the Powers.” This reply is pe: 
with a moral solution of the Roman question. 


Tae Cost oF THE Napo.teontc Empine.—The following 
are the loans which have been negotiated under the Second Em- 


£107,600,000 sterling. 
This is exclusive of the loans by M. Haussmann for the improve- 


Tue Frencu Buperr.—M. M 
men to be “ one of the Em r’sablest Mamelukes,”—a man, 
that is, who accepts an order without discussion,—caleulates 
ar the enn | sores of yoo RA Fa mes and the 
ordinary expenditure wi / leaving a surplus of 
£4,000,000 Within a fraction. Ordinary re - 
ture have, however, little meaning under the Empire, and the 
. Magne is this. The Government 
more than it got, and intends in 

next two or three years to epend ten millions more, chief- 
ly in arming France. The Treas’ 
,000 cash, that is, the 
68, about twenty-five millions sterli 


about £130,000,000. The loan is to be an “ open” one, and to 
raised in instalments payable thro 


revenue and expendi- 
truth as confessed b 
, therefore, requires a 
reoch funds being at 
mpire is thus raised to 

h twenty months ; but 
rie B had 


of course the rate ia not yet fixed. The 
Bourse, is 
edness of France has created little remark, and no alarm. 





and a half per cent, upon which is $5,000,000. If then in lieu of 
taxing this $200,000,000, as we do now, a tax of five per cent. 
only were laid upon each person who pays rent, according to 
its amount, we should get the same sum in the end, and in the 
most uniform method possible. For no person who pays $2,000 
per annum rent ought to be worth lees than i 
Exemptions, of course, should b#made of all who 
pay less than a certain amount, say $600, and thus the rate 
would have to increase upon those who pay more ; but even then 
the latter would get off cheaper than they do now if they are 
honestly assessed.— JV, Y. Sun. 


and so on in 





Rosert WEEKS. 





An Inisn Oprxton OF HER MaJsesty’s Boox.—Copious ex- 
tracts from her Majesty’s new work have been published in the 
Irish papers. Most of them appear highly pleased with 
the references which are made to Ireland, and many of 

uggest that an annual visit by the Royal Family would 
do much to allay the discontent which is now so prevalent, 
Such a concession would, at any rate, reduce the stock-in- 
grievances of which a certain class of politicians 
make market. The Northern Whig » of the “ obvious 


It is “ trethful in ore pase the 
Queen has written “as she thought and felt.” be- 
lieves that if her amy Ae r= some of the 
which she bestowed upon Scotian 
Fenianism would not be a power for in it. “Had 
she,” it says, “taken as much pleasure in the scenery of Kil- 
larney, and have come and gone among the Irish with the 
same unpretending kindness and confidence after the Y! 
Ireland rebellion of 1848, the Irish-American Fenians w: 
have now found themselves powerless, and al! classes in the 
South of Ireland would have been quite as loyal as the Scot- 
tish Highlanders, who, not much more than a hundred years 
ago, were far more disaffected to the reigning dynasty, and 
far more formidable than the Irish Fenians now are.” 


and her le to Ireland 





A Harp Law.—It has, I believe, been B oorty asserted by 
a Russian author that whenever a Russian has his 
ed in England, he is always sentenced to fourteen days’ 
ment, whilst the thief is allowed to go free. How- 
this assertion may seem, there is, or at least there 
may be, some ground for it. It is related that some years ago, 
before the Criminal Justice Act came into operation, the cap- 
tain of a Russian merchant vessel, whilst a 
Cheapside, had his pocket picked and his stolen. 
posed thief, a lad, was arrested and taken before a 
magistrate, He was committed for trial, and the witness had 
to be bound over to appear that day fortnight and give evi- 
dence. The form of 
£100 to the Queen. To this the Russian ob, . His vessel 
was to sail next day for Odessa. Her crew was on board, and 
terms of his charter-party he must sail 
trate had no choice. He could not try, neither would he dis- 
The Russian must enter into the a 
prisop. The latter alternative he pi 
for then the owners of the vessel would know he was not to 
blame ; and thus to prison he was sent. On the other hand, 
the friends of the prisoner, alleging his innocence, went be- 
fore a judge at chambers, and procured his liberation on bail. 
At the termination of the fourteen days the sittings at the 
Central Criminal Court were held. The Russian captain was 
brought up in custody. The accused, forfeiting his bail, 
not appear, whereupon without explanation the Russian was 
Tegan fourteen days’ im nment. 


isance is to appear or to forfeit 


. The 


E 


d be justified, if he judged our law 


its anomalies, in doubting its wisdom and justice.— Once a Week, 





DisTaNce OF THE Sun.—A new Estimate of the Sun’s Dis- 
tance reminds us that this important astronomical element 
unsatisfactorily determined. The discovery 


ago, that the accepted value of the 


sun’s distance was some three millions of miles too was 

show that they might Jostly be prow 
w that t y 

the sun’s @ittacs even within eben 


It was to 
d of having determined 
apparently enormous 


error. But none the less, it was unpleasant to have to 
mit that they had largely — the accuracy of their 
calculations—o: er 0 


observations on which their es- 
should 


the astronomers of the present day, using a ety of delicate 
methods, into whose nature we need not here enter, have ar- 
rived at more trustworthy results, It is hoped that during 
eben gn Me ow 874 and 1882 these results may be 
upon. 
ta proportionately) themsel 
mately) among 
The old determination, 95,274,000 miles == 
The German astronomer Hansen, making use of a 
in the moon’s motion as a guide, was led to the value 91, 
000 miles ; Stone, of the Greenwich Observatory, was led by 


even now, we may note as & 
science the following series of 
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NELLIE.— 


Gentle little snow-flakes ! 
Playing here and there ! 
Working, too, at midnight 
On the cellar-stair. 
. Watching Nellie as she sleeps 
And weaving ber a shroud— 
Kinder than the rich man! 
Better than the proud! 


Softly, little snow. flakes ! 
On her tender years 
Let your weeping crystals 
Melt, and fall in tears; 
For little homeless Nellie 
Has to her mother gone ; 
And father’s left to curse and swear, 
To drink and die—alone / 


Cyess. 
ConpucTsp BY Captain G, H,. Mackuyzis. 


PROBLEM, No. 997.—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 


This composition is one of the set to which the second prize was 
awarded in the Paris International Tourney of 1367, 





BLACK. 














WHITB,. 
White toplay and mate in 5 moves. 





SOLUTION FO PRoBLew NO, 995. 


White. Black. 
1 KttoK Kt8 | 1 Bto K Kt4 (a) 
2 K to t's 5 2 B to Q eq (b) 
8 QtoK Bach | 3 K tke Q 
4 Bto Q 6 mate 


(a) Should he play his Bishop to K 2 or elsewhere, White then 
gives check with the Queen at K 4, and checkmate with her 
next move. Should he play bis King to K’s 3, White must check 
with his Queen at K's 5, &c. 

(6) If K to K 8, White checks with his Queen at K 8, & 





SeLUTION TO Pros_em No. 996, 


White. Black. 
1 RtoQ Kt7 | 1 K toQ4{[A} 
2KtoQ7 | 2K moves 
8 Kt or R mates | 
fa] 
i PtoQ4 
2 B tke P 2P or K tks P 


3 R mates 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. W. W., Boston, Mass.—A reply has been forwarded by post. 





THE PROPOSED AMERICAN CHE:S8 CONGRESS. 

We understand that there is some probabiity oi a Chess Con- 
gress [similar to that which took place in 1857}, being held dur 
ing the present year in this city. 

Should the different Chess Clubs throughout the country unite 
in raising funds to defray the necessary expenses, &c., &c., we 
have no doubt dut that the meeting would be a complete suc- 
cess; the more s0,a8 we are credibly informed, that,in the 
event of such a gathering taking place, the leading European 
players [amongst others Messrs. Staunton, Kolisch, Neumann, 
and Steinitz)], might be confidently looked for to take part in 
the contest. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK, 
A curious little game which took place in the Tournament be- 
tween Messrs. Stanley and Perrin. 
Grvoco Praxo. 


Write. Black. 





Waite. Black, 
Mr. 8. Mr. P. Mr. 8. Mr. P. 
1PtoKé PtoK4 10 QRto QRtoQ 
S9KttoK BS KttoQBs il Castles KR Castles K R 
SBtoQB4 BwQ bs IWKttoK2 KttoK2 
Het a PwQs 138 KttoKt3 Kt to Kt 3 (4) 
5 PtoK RS PtoK RS 14 BtksKRP(c) P tks B 
6 BtoK 38 BtoQ Kt3 I QtksRP Ktto K R2(@) 
7KttoQBs Ktto K BS 16 KttoK R5 PtoK B38 
tt Bto K3 17 Btks Beh 
9 BwQKtS QtoQ2(a) 





And Black resigns. 


(«) The opening is played with great caution by both parties, 
and what is somewhat unusual, at the 13th move the situation 
of the pieces on both sides, is exactly alike. 

(4) K to R2 was the Proper move as White could not then ad- 
"(ep ols appears to be partestiy cound 

e) ectly sound. 

(d) Tmmellately fatal; we Solhewn, however, that in any case 
White must have won bis piece back, and remained with two 
Vewns abead. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


The concluding game of the late match between Mesers, Neu- 
mann and Rosenthal. 
SICILIAN OPENING 


White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. R Mr. N. Mr. RB. Mr. N, 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 2 KttoQ3 BtoQR2 
2 PtoKB4ia) Pto K3 2PtoQKt8 KttoK2 
8 KttoK BS KttoQB3 27 QtoKh2 2 tee » 
4BtoQKt5 KKttoK2 2 QRtoQB ttoQ4 
5 Castles PtoQ R38 WS KtKB2 RteQB2 
6 B tks Kt Kt tks B 30 KttoQK12%e) P to Q6 
TPtoQ3s Bto K2 31 KttksQP BtksR 
8 KttoQ BS Castles 52 Q tks B AEN: 
9KttoK2 PtoQ4 838 KttoKeq KttoQb6é 
10 PtoK5 PtoK B4(}) | 34 B tks Kt Rtkse B 
1LPtoK RS PtoQKt4 8 KtoKR2 QRtksQKtP 
I2PtoK Kt4 PtoKKt3 |36QtoK2 QRtoQBé6 
13 PtoK Kt5 KtoB2 37 K to Qeq BtoQ4 
14 KtoB2 RtoKR oo Bogs QtoQB3s 
15 PtoKK4 PtoKR4 89 QtoK Beq Qtks QRP 
16 K to Kt 3 gigs 40QtoQR6 QtoQB3 
17PtoQR4 BtoQkKt2 % + > ed RK tks Kt( 
i ted be Q to Q 4 (ec) 42 KR tks RKRtoQR 
19KtoKR3 PtoQB5 43 Q tks P RtoQR5 
20 KttoK Kt3 BtoQ B4 rt ht bey P tks 
21 QtoK2 P tks QP 45 PtoK6ch K tke P 
Hh Kad PtoQ Kt5 46 QtoQKt2 PtoQd 

t to K eq P to QR 4 (4) | 47 QtoQKt3ch K to K 2 
%QtoKBS QtoQ2 48 Qto Q3 QtoK5 





And White resigned the game and the match. 


(a) This is well known to be inferior to P to Q 4, and we are 
surprised that a player of Mr. Rosenthal’s strength should adopt 
it in a match game. 

(6) P to K B 3 in positions of a similar nature to the present, 
is one by some to be preferable. 

(ec) Black has now decidedly the better game. 

(d) A troublesome move for White to parry. 

(e) This move loses the “exchange,” but Mr. Rosenthal’s 
game for some time back has been going from bad to worse, and 
we doubt if he had anything much better to do. 

(/) The concluding games are very ably pisyed by Mr. Nea- 
mann. 





HOITY! TOITY! 
An Original Poem for the Infant Minds of Master John and 
Miss Columbia. 

How now, wy dear children, it’s always the way, 
You can’t be contented with innocent play ; 


But you wrangle and squabble, with tempers too higb, 
And then there’s a scold, and a sulk, and a cry, 


What, are there no games you can take a delight in, 

But sneering, and jibing, and scoffing, and fighting ? 

I'm weary of telling you, time after time, 

That you’re cousins, and therefore each quarrel’s a crime. 


John, do what she asks you, no angry replies, 

You're older than she, and you should be more wise ; 
And Columbia, my dear, don’t speak pettish aad tart, 
If he’s surly somctimes, you've a place ia his heart. 


You two, well descended, well fel, and well taught, 

You should set aa example, yes, that’s what you ought, 

Remember how much on your conduct depende, 

wows Christians and cousins—t cre, kiss and be fricnds. 
— Punch. 


Roury.— Ruin is simple enovgh. A violent shock ; a cruel tura 
of fate ; a catastrophe once fur all. Be itso, We submit and 
all is over. You are ruined; it is well. You are dead ? No, you 
are still living. Ono the morning you know it well. By what? 
By the pricking of a pin. Yonder passer-by omits to recognize 
you, the tradeemen’s bills rain down upon you, and youder is 
one of your enemies, who is smiling. Perhaps he is thinking of 
Arnal’s last pun; but it is all the same. The pun would not 
have appeared to him so inimitable but for your rein. You read 
your own sudden insignificance even ia looks of indifference. 
Friends who used to dine at your table become of opinion that 
three courses were an extravagance. Your faults are patent to 
the eyes of everybody ; ingratitude, having no'bing more to ex- 
pect, proclaims itself openly ; every idiot has foreseen your mis 
fortunes. The malignant pull you to pieces; the more malignant 
profess to pity. And then come a hundred paltry details. Naa 
sea succeeds to grief. You have been wont to indulge in wine ; 
you must now driak cider. Two servants, too! Why, one will 
be too many, It will be necessary to discharge this oue, and get 
rid of that, Flowers in your garden are superfluous; you will 
plant it with potatoes. You used to make presents of your frait 
to friends; you will send them henceforth to market. As to the 
poor, it will be absurd to think of giving anything to them. Are 
you not poor yourself? And then there is the painful question 
of dress. To have to refuse a wife a new ribbon, what a tor- 
ture. To have to refuse one who has made you a gilt of her 
beauty a trifling article ; to haggle over such matters like a miser. 
Perhaps she will say to you, “* What, rob my garden of its flow- 
ers, and now refuse one for my bonnet!” Ab, me! to have to 
condemn ber to shabby dresses ? The family table is silent. You 
fancy those around it think harshly of you. Beloved faces have 
become clouded. This is what is meant by falling fortuaes. It 
is to die day by day. To be strack down is like the blast of the 
furnace ; to decay like this is the torture of the slow fire. An 
overwhelming blow is a sort of Waterloo; a slow decay; a St. 
Helena. Destiny incarnate, in the form of Welliagton, has still 
some dignity ; but how sordid in the shape of Hudson Lowe. 
Fate becomes then a paltry huckster. We find the man of Campo 
Formio quarrelling about a o¥ of stockings; we see that 
dwarfing of Napoleon which makes England less. Waterloo and 
St. Helena! Reduced to hamble proportions, every ruined 
man has traversed those two phases.— Tvilers of the Sea, by Vic- 
tor Hugo. 


“Tae Pecutsar Peorre” ty Dirricutty.—A curious 
sect, called “ The Peculiar People,’ whose head-quarters seem 
to be in Essex, have risen up amonget us, and the death of a 
child in-one of the families of tuis sect in London from in- 
flammation of the lungs has brought them before the public, 
through 4 coroner’s inquest and a su ueaot trial for man- 
slaughter. It appears that when the child, Lois Wagstaffe— 
Lois is a Scripture name, taken from 2 Timothy. i, 5,—felt il 
her parents, believing that it was distrust of the Lord to send 
for a physician, bad her anointed with oil by the elders of the 
church, according to the directions in the Epistle of J 
and then trusted to the Lord for her recovery. Thec 
died. It did not appear that there had been any certainly im- 
proper treatment. It™had barley-water, corn-flour, milk, 
wine, and a little weak brandy and water towards the 
The surgeon who was examined seemed to think the brandy 
and water bad, and that medical help might have saved the 
child. But stimulants are now given by the best physicians 
in case of great weakness, and it is by no means clear that 


ea 











Lois would have been saved by medical advice. Mr. Justice 
Willes charged very much in favour of the parents, poin 

out that they had certainly not been guilty of “gross an 
culpable negligence,” but that, while entertaining a very fool- 
ish objection to medical advice, they had done the best they 
knew tor the child, and had given it the best of food. The 
jury acquitted Mr. and Mrs. Wagstaffe, adding a censure for 
not calling in medical advice.—English paper. 





Tue Leesa PoxrricaL Rients oF Woman.—Petitions 
have been signed by 14,000 persons, praying that single wo- 
mea and widows duly qualified as ratepayers may be allowed 
to vote for members of Parliament. Legal authorities of 
eminence, it is said, are of opinion that women possessing the 
necessary property qualification are entitled to the su 
by the common law, and there seems to be proof that single 
women and widows otherwise qualified exercised the fran- 
chise up to the time of the great civil wars. The Hon. G. 
Denman, Q.C., was quoted as one of the legal authorities 
above alluded to; but he writes that he has given no opinion 
at all upon the question. “ The Bill of last session,” he says, 
“a3 originally drawn, would, coupled with Lord Romilly’s 
Act, have given the suffrage to women.” “ But,” he continues, 
“ the withdrawal of clause 5 removed the strongest 
the Bill in support of that view. The Bill as , aided 
Lord Romilly’s Act, may or may not have the same effect. 
¢o not think it quite certain that it has not; but I have given 
no opinion beyond this, viz., that it is an arguable point.’ 





AN Iuprovep Syerem or VENTILATION.—A Nove. Test. 
—A novel plan was recently adopted at Berlin for testing the 
working of a ventilating apparatus attached to the new large 
hall of the Lower House of Representatives. The 300 men 
engaged in erecting the building were provided with cigars— 
we are not told whether Impériales or Pickwicks—and shut 
up in the Hall, with general orders t6 “ blow away.” After a 
lapse of three hours, the thermometer showed a rise of only 
one degree, and the atmospbere was comparatively pure, not- 
withstanding the amount of tobaeco which bad been smoked. 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to American Szuwing Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tas Hows Macuins Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jnr., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


STATEN .ISLAND 
PanCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton (cerner Tillary 8t.) Brooklyn 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia 





BRANCII OFFICES: 1 





Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made 
nto garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &e. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mautillas, &c., of all fahrica, C.mawmp 
and Gentlemen's Coats, @vercudts, Pants, Vests 
&c., Dygp on CLEANED, WITHOUT KiPPine. 
Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. 
ceived and returned by Express. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CHU., 
; 5and 7 Joun Sraser, New Yorx. 


Goods re 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 
DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. Lf you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, waat effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isasediment at the bgttom after it has stood awhile? Doyou 
have spells of short breathing or pp ade Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spelis of tainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? [s your memory impaired? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwelling upon this suoject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
startor jump? Is your sleep broken orrestiess? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia, 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 

Now, reader,seif-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are ail capable of producing a weakuess of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in perfect health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic‘ 
persevering, su business-men ‘are always those whose 
generative organs are in 





perfect neg? You never hear such 
men complain of being holy, of ner , of sais 
of the héart. They are never afraid they cannot succeed in busi- 


ness; they don’t me and uraged ; they are always 
polite and pleasant in the company et ladies, and look you and 
them right iu the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflamed by running to excess. will not only ruin 
their constitution, but those oa do business with or for. 
How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those 0: that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other disease—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost “aan other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 


one. 
Di 8 cota the use of diuretic. HELM- 

BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 

is a certainScure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 

Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debility, 

and all diseases of the Urinary , whether in M 

or Female, from whatever causeo and no of how 


es : 
no treatiseht is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 
ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
and the bealth and happiness, and that of 
prompt use of a reliable ° 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward ofj 18 years, 
prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, D: , 

594 Broad York, aud 


104 South 10%h Phiiadel Pa. 
Paice 4135 per bottle, o 8 bottles for 86 0, eliered to any 


iseases of these o 
3F 
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PRINTERS’ AND BIN 


29 AND 3! COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTU 
TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


& CO. 


INSURANCE. 





DERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


RERS OF 
AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES 











OFFICE OF THE 

ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
New Yors, 29ru January, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 


on the 3ist day of December, 1867, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter :— 

Premiums unearned 8lst December, 1866 -- 
Prems. received during the year ending Dee. 81, 1867. 1 105,845 13 


. $187,766 43 





BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, Total Premiums........... $1,206,611 86 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers | Eared Premiums of the year............ $980,551,63 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. Losses and Expenses..........$498,874 80 ae 
COMPLETE OUTFITS Re-{nsurance and Re- _ 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic “oo Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper; als0,| "turn Premiums. ..$240,009 78 
ect pratt cree 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. ASSETS, 
3ist Decumpzr, 1867. 
What aro the moots of FINANCIAL. Cait MeN oro) cas. cieentcw secs ., $147,679 56 
T’s United States Stock .............-..0++- 314,400 00 


TARR 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 





This is a question which the SF ieee has a right to ask, and it 
has also a t to expect a cand! htforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. @ answer shall be even ‘airly and squarely, trom 
the of th o have used the prepara- 
tion during ine lant thirty years. 

These competent witn: ee declare, over their own signatures, 
that the ees 


Meee ty relieve - tion, 

e Foe Ae of fever,” 

— a ht vat the bile, 
every species of headache, 
Tranquillize th the aS system, 








land ch 
1-4 and without necessitating any interrup- 
avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
when n neglected too often, lead to chronic 


And corrects 
tion of the o: 
of the bod 
disorders of a Yatal 

Those who have tested th the pre on in their own or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 

ree years, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggiste.? 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 





Of the Old Standard Quality, 
EPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK: Name and Lesig- 


GILLOTT 
WARRANTED, nating Namper 
The well known gore. and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404—170-—-S351, 
Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we desire tecaution the 
public iu respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT'’S 
—Ap npemeiee was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION ! (ee York) at General p Mang Soeunry, 2 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 
Hayzy Owzy, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Sole Agent. 91 John St.. N.Y. 


ATERS'’S poses PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Up ; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and | Thro: 
the best Salainateaah: warran’ for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great ba ~~ 
Any of the above instrumen.s oe ae ‘ae rent applied, 
chased; Monthly instalments recei from one to two yee. 
Chickering’ i Steinway’s, ita Ineo and ~ — ae to let. 


Pianos tuned and repaired. mailed. Ware 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS & CO 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 

Meiers Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 

to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 

part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 

painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANBING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYLNG the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA: 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 


Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 

ta es dangerous eer —- to them under a 
request t an 0P Ceeealy cteerve that the 

get DELLUG’S EAU ANGELIQUE. . 


JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 














CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN 4 ©O., 








EXCELSIOR IRON eaien, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Poot of 14th Street, Bast River. 


GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO, 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
TRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND OAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 


OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 


Oar. of Howard, Naw York. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 


Colde, Whooping Cough, Brenchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so —e and so deeply upon the ae of 
— as this excellent remedy for p 

nan 2 long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and her in their estimation, as it has 
become better known. Ite uniform character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the*dangerous affections of the throat and | . os a 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
ye colds and coughs, all! should be provided with this antidote for 


‘Although settled Cunsamettes is thought incurable, still 

great pum of cases where the disease seemed settled, have 

been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 

by the y Pectoral. So complete is its mastery over 

the disorders ef the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of 

them yield to it. When Meee | else — reach them, under the 
an 


Cherry Pectoral tb °y 
Singers and Public Speakers find great protection 


‘Asthina is spunea relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 
Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the Cherry Pec- 
toral in small frequent doses. 
So generally are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
certificates of them here, or do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are fully maintained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For Fever and Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 

Remittent Fever, ib Ague, Periodical or Bili- 

cup Wun, Ae and telec’ ob the ete 
tions which 











As its name im 
taining neither A: 


it does Curre, and does not fail. Con- 





FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAE ER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 
Reade Street, NEW YORK, 


Makes to yp hg keeps on band a fine assortment of Boots 


his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
t Base Ball at reason- 


ic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
mineral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise injures 


any patient. The number and importance "of its cures in the ague 
districts, are literally d account, and 2 believe without a 
rallel in the history of Ague medicine. Our pride is gratitied 


by the ee we ressive of the radical cures effected 
obstinate cases, and ——_ other _——- = a a . 
Nii ther resid ~ or tra md roug. 
ae toselition, wilt be protected by taking the Ague 
Cure dai) 


For aSeer ‘ts, arising from torpidity of the Li- 








lite of the patient. medi ba le ree 


ai 


bo 3 is an excellent lenety, stim ulating the Liver iato healthy 


For Bitions Disorders > Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 
truly remarkable cures, where other 


DR. J.C. AYER & OO., Practical and 
Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. 





Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


terest on the outstanding Scrip Certifica’ 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the lst of 


Stocks of States, and Corporations, and 


Loans on demand.............++e-9s 194,444 13 $656,528 69 


Subscription Notes (of which $169,327 19 ——— 


OD) over wevvcessecrceses $4) 8,782 58 58 
365,766 55 


are not yet use 


Bills Receivable, Uncollected Premiums 


and Accrued Interest 


Salvages and Unsettled Accounts...... 21,698 14 $806,247 27 





Total amount of Assets...... $1,462,770 96 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to 4 Six per cent. In- 
to the holders 


arch next, 
After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
time, and unsettled claims, they have also declared a Dividend, 
free from Government Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
amount of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3ist December, 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the Ist 
March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 
By order of the Board, 

CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ju,  FRANOI8 COTTENET, 
GEORGE MOSLE, CHARLES LULING. 
EDWARD F. DAVIDSON, = ALEX’R HAMIL LTON, Jn. 
MOYNE, Jn, GEORGE F. THOMAR 


CARL L. WGRNAGEL, 


W. F. CA 
CORNELIUS K kK BUTTON, 
LAWRENCE WELLS, EDWARD HAIGHT, 
tH, JAMES BROWN 
SIMON pg VISSER N. D. CARLISLE, 


JOHN 8. WILLI WILLIAM SCH HALL, 
ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, LEOPOLD HUFFEK, 
FRKED'K G, FOSTER, WM. 8. WILSON, 
GEORGE CHRIST F. COUSINERY 
RICHARD P. RUNDLE, GUSTAV SCHWAB, 

A. RALLI, JOHN F. SCHEPELER, 


BUGENE DUTILU, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-Presiderxt. 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


This Company have made arrangements to issue, when desir- 
ed, Policies and Certificates payabie in LONDON and LivsRPooL, 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KLeinwort & Conen 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, — 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 
I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Ot this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of ite stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual ye a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for e first six months, and bas been ee 


pode Sey oo insured. There sre some A in the 
cnen an ith Cope poplar in their character, which 
make it well worth gevormi ‘uvesiigativn, and which the .ficers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save atti in 
this Company. 

SenD oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 

spain te tary lite Caeser "mat cac 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


ems 3 IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 


last, by their policies into this Com A 
m — = va] i nates homer Proll directions pa — 











application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBB INSUBANCE COMPAKRY 
Ofttice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper institute, 3d Avenue, 





[ENCORPORATED 1825} 
Oash Capital, - - - - + ~~~ + ~~~ ~ $600,000 00, 
Surplus, ------+--+--+-++- ~~ $266,067 77 


Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... $755,057 77 
Fire at usual rates, 


ae at the’ of the 
at ite various Agencies in Ere‘ principal cities ip the United 
meats JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
oe, 


TWO BOOKS BY “BRICK POMEROY.” 


[Editor of La Crosse Democrat. } 
The first is a quiet, genial, thoughtful volume, entitled 


SHBNSE 


A book for Hearts and Homes, literally crowded with that 
class of articles such as “ Valks with Valter,” “Saturday Night 
Musings,” etc. etc., which have been so generally copied from 
the “ Democrat,” and which fill es in thousands of scrap 
books slready. ey have been carefully revised, and will make 
avolume which every i or woman in the country can 
read with pleasure and profi 


CONTENTS. 


Few Remarks about the Road of Life. 

Magic Artist. 

w People are Spoken to Sensibly. 
tle Boysand Big Boys are Told to Think. 
Reason popes: on Buccess. 


ter trom Home. 
daturday Night. 
in which re Lessons are Given Out. 
The Evening Star. 
Disappointment is Favorably Mentioned. 
Wherein Common-Sense is Entitative. 
In which we Speak about Pluck. 


We Walk in the Cold and Pity. 
Wherein the Use of Eyes is Looked Over. 
In which we Find Smiles among Tears. 
. A Short Talk about how to Get Along. 
Fireside Musings. 
The Roads, the Hearth and Fender. 
unday Night. 

which we Travel on Dangerous Grounds. 
bout and their Early Bending. 


oe er 
er Er gr 





REFEREES epze 


BER 


2 
EEE? 


z 


ortem Procese’ns are spoken of. 


We Wonder why Wonders will never Cease ! 
Wherein the Use of M af Genes of. 
ves. 


BESSRARPKERE 


33. We Cenvese on how Men may Succeed. 

34, We Talk of Things we ought not to Talk of. 
85. We find Where to Look for Happiness. 

36. factor woe. Gone. 

37, Happy New Year. 

33. % y Night. 


The second is a rollicking, comic collection of stories and adven- 
tures, entitled 


WONSENSE. 
A most laughable, interes work for parlors, firesides, rail- 
road and rom cowry aoe alike the Tiret work as a negro 


sinaied wares in Sab pee be walike the Fourth of July. e 
know the books are so unlike in style that many people will almost 
doubt their being by the same author, as they are. 


CONTENTS. 


First Exercise in Skating. 
aries 
Miranda. 
Sewing-Circle ! 


Brick’ 
Cure for a Cold. 
Brick” sends the President his Ann-Alice. 
Brick” and Kalista, 
”” Pomeroy’s Evening with Arion. 
Brick” Experience at Ni Falls. 
Brick” Pomeroy Skateth at the Central Park. 
ton Betsey’s * Brick” or ‘ Brick’s’’ Betsey. 
Buy Vil Lands, 
hicken Suit. 
Nic-ist. 
and the School-Marms! 
School-Marm Convention. 


5 


sescee 





2eya.t Pre 
he 


S 


es—for the Heathen ! 
Hair-Reproducer. 
Dickens. 
ot these books are splendidly illustrated with drawin 
and both books are beautifully printed and bound fi 
cloth covers, gilt backs. 


PRICE $1 560 BACH. 


SEMBRELEESSENES PERF Eeenp er ope 


Ey 


[ 





Thousands and thousands will be sold. Every family in the 
and (will want both books. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter ; one order for 1,000 copies of each just received. 

*,* Agents will receive large commissions, and can realize 
quick and large profits by selling these books. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE; 
A Collection of Music Adapted to the 


BOOK OF, COMMON PRAYER. 
By REY. W. STANTON. 
lyol. Royal 8vo. $200, Post free. 
A most charming book, with a pepetestty @ t that its 


title, nearly verbatim, has already copied for two other 
works of a similar character. 


Says the late Pagsrprxe Bisnor: “I thank you for the copy 
of the Common Praise ; the well established reputation of the au- 
thor and my high confidence in his musical ability, warrant me 
in accepting the work as a valuable guide.”’ 

From he BIswop oF pam: py y= of Genk Bats 
was ever less chargeable w ficiency in any respec 6u: 
plies every imaginable want of a choir or on, and the 
quality of ite music is infinitely superior to that of those books 
which are annualfy poured forth such profusion upon the 


“In real excellence,” says the Churchman, “ it surpasses our ex- 
pectations.” 


“ The established reputation and high musical attainments of 
the author, entitle the book to a much larger share of confidence 
than belongs to most books of this class.” —Ch. /ournal. 


The work is modeled in conformity with the Prayer Book, and 
those desirous of a new book, do well to examine it.—“ 8. 


Churchman.” 


Not one jot too much is claimed for this work; the testimony 
of those who use it, is that it grows upon them ; they appreciate 
it most and more highly, week by week “‘ Gospel Messenger.” 


We must acknow that the author has caught the musical 
sentiment of the ch’ at large.—‘ Pro. Churchman,’, 


JUST PUBLISEED. 
THE BDUOATION OF THE VOICE. 


On an improved plan, being musical instructions, exercises and 
reereations designed for the vocal culture of 


YOUTH AND ADULTS, 
By CARLO BASSINI, Da Cuneo, Italia. 
Price $2, Post free. 


In this volume we have the fruits of many years’ experience 
of a gifted instructor. Here we have unfolded, by a con- 
summate master of his art, the method which has been 
used in this city with such yy | results. It is none too 


much to say of Mr. Bassini, that © most successful trainer 
ot the human voice this country has ever seen. 

THE NEW YORE MUSICAL PIONEER, 
Published monthly, price 50 cents per annum. Send for spe- 
cimen copies. 

F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO.,, 
459 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 
PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


—_—_— 


Tn OM and Water Onlours, 








PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS are fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of oil and water colour paintings; so faithfully and skil- 
fully done that it requires the experience of an expert to detect 
the difference between them and the originals. 
For every purpose of decoration—for parlours, sitting-rooms, 
drawing-rooms, ni or —noth: so exqui- 
sitely beautiful as these Chromos can be obtain for the same 
amount of money. No other ornaments of the same cost are so 
admirably calculated to adorn a home ; to cultivate a love for Art 
among the —_ at large ; to brighten up the dwellings of every 
class of our citizens ; and to teach the rising generation, by their 
silent yet refining influence, to love the beautiful in Art and in 
Nature. Hitherto, Art has been aristocratic in its associations— 
none but the wealthy classes could afford to buy fine works of 
art; but chromo-lithography has changed all that, and brought 
exquisite paintings within the reach of every family. It is doing 
for Art what the printing-press did for Literature. Let no fam- 
ily, ee be — _ —= books, and one or two 
mas tings. Both sho regarded as indispensable to 
complete a home. _ 

*,* Bend for “ Prang’s Chromo; a Journal of Popular Art,” 
and see what we have done and are doing to popularize Art. It 
will be sent to you free. Address, 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston, 
TURKISH BATHS, 
No. &@ LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 





Don’t fall to try one before leaving the city. 
Gentlemen, 6 to 84. M., 2to9 P. mw. Ladies, 9 a. m. to 1, 
HE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, Vol. 1, 1867, now ready, hand- 





*,¢ a copies sent by mall, free of postage, on receipt of 
price, #1 50. 
@. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURBS. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
LAST NIGHTS. 
5 Yen ah =? une ay act Comedy—SHE STOOPS TO 
. 2 ster! e 

CONQUER: : 

Tuesday, Feb. 25—PAULINE. 

Wednesday, F STOOPS TO CONQUER. 








eb, 26—8SHE 
Doors open at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at eight.) 


tomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with handsome gilt stam; 
on back and side. Eicut Ti. COLOURED PICTURES; 4 
maps, one printed in colours ; and upwards of 250 excelient wood 


1 Price $4 50. 
For by all booksellers. 

Cloth covers for the back volume sent free by mail on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


for the » : 
ee $3, postage-paid 
*POTT & AMERY, Pus.isnens, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





Now Ready, 
DARCY DUNN, 


OR 
The Haunted Church, 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AxD I THE CouRnsE O8 THE YEAR, 
BY T38 SAME AUTHOR, 
JOBEPHINE’S STORY : a Tale of St. Sulpio. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 
CLERGYMAN 
IRON RING. 


BE 





GOOD AS DEAD; on, Guonr's Goan, 





THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1322. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in ti ¢ 
: City of New York, ana devoted to 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF. 


This old established and popular Periodical !s now supplied 
the public at the rate of — 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


NIGHTINGALE, 
WORLD, 





from an original drawing made 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded Mail . 
on 0 paste been’ vollen. Price $2 each. "7 aaa 


ADVERTISING BATE: 
Cente per line, single insertion. 


“ “ ~ over one and under three months. 
ae “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


by carriers at the residence of szcscri 
the Brooklyn. 


ALBION is served 
cities of New York and 


Premiums for 1868. 
OHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shap. 


Great Erpectations, Merd Tiues, aud addit’! Christmas Stories. 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Mesers. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atsion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for 36. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Axsion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor §18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Atbton One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 


We aiso Offer Appletom’s New Lib: Edition 


now in course of Pubilcation} in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 
lates, a8 follows :— 


Vol. 1.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pic- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 


Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
meee Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
en 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, DXombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBEK—The A.sron One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. . 
TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Auzron One Yearfto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. “ 
> ano be! ENR eae ‘sven. rm Year to each, and 
e Compile rary 2 and also a © 
of the Popular Edition, for $30, : ee 
TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Aston One Year to each, two 


Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full 
Popular Edition, for $60. . med Sets of the 





The above books will all be forwarded, rosTaexz ramp, TuRovGH- 
out Tas Unrrep STarss, 
additional 


eh 
popular there are now six numbers 
remain: of {the series will follow 


“The first Volume of the New Ml 


appear within six weeks; the ak 
pad ve pe by all the Premiums ve 
specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 
To subscribers in the British N. A. Pro West 
South Senet, Mezinn ond to want of an 
jams are 
Geliverable at the in New York; with U. 8. 
added in money, or paid to 2 or ether te. 
in t’s special instruc- 


All the above beth for 
— ™ ee tA oe 
Certificate 





